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ination is granted on production of certain 
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All candidates must pass the Intermediate and 
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Professional Notes 


Incorporated Accountants as a whole are to be com- 


The Society Approves Integration 


In Favour, 8,747 votes: Against, 1,327. Thus the 
members of the Society of Incorporated Accountants 
have approved the integration schemes by a large 
majority. To pass the schemes, a vote of 75 per cent. of 
those voting on the postal ballot was required—in fact, 
86.8 per cent. have voted in favour. There was a large poll 
—88.8 per cent. of the total membership. The decision 
taken by a show of hands at the extraordinary general 
meeting at the Royal Festival Hall on June 19 has 
thus been abundantly confirmed. 


mended for wisdom and farsightedness in so convincingly 
approving the proposals to integrate with the three 
Chartered Institutes—proposals that were passed by the 
memberships of the Institutes themselves in their votes 
some time ago. Applications have been submitted by 
the Institutes for allowance to amend their Royal 
Charters and Bye-laws. On allowance being granted, 
the Society will convene as soon as possible an 
extraordinary general meeting for the purpose of placing 
itself in liquidation. 
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The Long Haul 

IT WAS AN extraordinary failure of 
judgment that overcame the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer when he 
made his two “Woe! Woe!!”’ speeches 
last month. His warnings were bound 
to be taken as meaning that another 
economic crisis was almost upon us. 
He saw his error a few days later, 
but to be made convincing his re- 
traction had to receive the backing 
of a speech by the Prime Minister. 
Mr. Macmillan corrected the first 
alarms of Mr. Thorneycroft, entire- 
ly removing the idea of crisis round 
the corner. In its place the Prime 
Minister rightly, and effectively, put 
the idea of the long-term fight 
against inflation. And quite con- 
sistently with the necessity to wage 
this struggle, he emphasised the 
favourable portents in the economy 
—production in the main industries 
was rising; exports were mounting; 
it looked as though we should earn 
a really worth-while surplus on over- 
sea account this year; indeed, “most 
of our people had never had it so 
good.” 

In the subsequent debate in the 
Commons on the economic situation 
the Chancellor also concentrated 
upon the long-term inflationary dan- 
ger. Unhappily, he gave little indica- 
tion of any positive and firm policy. 
Virtually the only new move is the 
setting-up of the independent coun- 
cil to review prices, productivity 
and incomes—a body whose value 
will be largely educative. 


This Cheque Does Not Need 
Endorsement 
MR. GRAHAM PAGE, M.P., has reached 
his goal. The Cheques Act, 1957, will 
come into effect in three months’ 
time. The Act is not exactly in the 
form of the Bill put forward by Mr. 
Page, but it has the general effect he 
has sought so strenuously. Endorse- 
ment will no longer be required on 
any cheque that is paid into the ac- 
count of its payee, unless it bears a 
form of receipt. Almost everyone 
agrees that the endorsement of such 
cheques serves no useful purpose, so 
that the reform is overdue and 
welcome. 

However, as has already been 
pointed out in these pages, the new 
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Act does not meet the accountants’ 
point that when a bank at its dis- 
cretion accepts without endorsement 
a cheque for the credit of a customer 
whose name is merely very similar to 
that of the payee—Brown” for 
“Browne,” and so on—the paid 
cheque cannot be as good evidence of 
receipt as the auditor would like it to 
be. In the Lords debate on the com- 
mittee stage Lord Chorley criticised 
the Bill on wider grounds. He argued 
that in departing from the draft bill 
proposed by the Mocatta Committee 
the new measure made it possible 
for the banks to accept without en- 
dorsement any cheques presented to 
them, including cheques cashed over 
the counter and cheques paid in to 
accounts other than those of the 
payees. Lord Hailsham replied that 
the Government was satisfied that 
the banks must continue for their 
own protection to insist upon en- 
dorsement of such cheques, even 
though the legislation cleared the 
field more widely. Lord Chorley, 
himself a member of the Mocatta 
Committee, was not satisfied; and 
his argument must be regarded as 
having behind it not only the unani- 
mous Mocatta Report but also the 
authority of the only member of 
their Lordships’ House who spoke 
with personal and expert knowledge 
of banking law. 

In the event, the measure passed 
the Lords unamended, and it now 
remains for the courts to deal with 
any questions that arise. Everyone 
will hope that fears will prove un- 
grounded, and that the Cheques 
Act will do nothing but aid the 
process of rationalisation for which 
it was designed. 


Town Hall and Whitehall 

WHEN IT WAS recently announced that 
industry would be re-rated by 25 per 
cent.—that is, de-rating, now 75 per 
cent., would in future be only 50 
per cent.—it was generally thought 
that the whole benefit would go to 
the local councils. The new White 
Paper Local Government Finance— 
England and Wales (Command 209, 
H.M. Stationery Office, price Is. 
net) containing the details of the 
financial reorganisation of loca} gov- 
ernment, as they emerge after some 


hard bargaining between the councils 
and the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government, shows that of the 
£30 million of revenue from the re- 
rating, the councils will have only £10 
million. The White Paper disingen- 
uously talks of the “gain” of £10 
million made by the local authorities, 
without reference to the loss they 
suffered when commercial premises 
were de-rated by 20 per cent. early 
this year. 

Twelve specific grants are to be 
swept up into the new general grant, 
making all grants of a general kind 
about two-thirds of the total. For 
our part we adhere to the view 
expressed in our Editorial last March 
(page 102), that the change represents 
a welcome move towards more local 
independence, though one that must 
be of limited significance all the time 
the various degrees of de-rating 
persist. The major criticism of the 
change is that when the councils 
have to meet the cost of education 
out of the general grant and rates, 
instead of largely out of the specific 
grant, standards of the service may be 
lowered. But if education proves to 
suffer in this way, the remedy may be 
to take its financing and admini- 
stration away from the councils 
entirely and hand them to the 
Ministry of Education. 

’The new general grant is appor- 
tioned among the authorities by a 
complicated formula intended to 
take account of needs. The equali- 
sation grant is modified in detail and 
renamed the “‘rate deficiency grant.” 
Councils that on the balance of 
the various changes would lose in 
total grant income will, under a 
transitional scheme, have the loss 
made good fully in the first year of 
the new arrangements (1959/60) and 
by 90 per cent. in the following year. 
The amounts to be made good in 
subsequent years of the transition 
will be fixed later, but they will go 
down step by step to nil. 


Presenting Company Reports 

ALTHOUGH THE Society of Investment 
Analysts is a comparatively new 
body—it was formed in May, 1955— 
it can command among its 260 
members much experience and 
knowledge on the subject of what 
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constitutes a good set of accounts. 
For this reason alone the first pub- 
lication of the Society, Company 
Reports and their Presentation (ob- 
tainable from the Secretary at 10 
Old Broad Street, E.C.2, price 5s. 
net), is worthy of close study by all 
who are interested in raising the 
standard of financial information to 
shareholders and other interested 
parties. 

Commendably, the booklet covers 
concisely a subject that is virtually 
inexhaustible in its ramifications, 
sets out positive recommendations 
that are both practical and worth- 
while and recognises what so many 
other publications fail to appreciate 
—that by their very nature company 
accounts have to appeal to the expert 
and the layman alike, so that there 
must be a measure of compromise in 
their preparation. All that is claimed 
of the recommendations made is that 
they are “the result of wide ac- 
quaintance with British and Ameri- 
can company accounts,” and the 
booklet “‘is offered first and foremost 
as a guide to all that is best in current 
practice.” 

The chairman’s statement ought to 
be circulated with the accounts, says 
the booklet, and it ought to be 
given a place of prominence since it 
is the main source of reference for 
those with little or no knowledge of 
accounting procedures who are left 
in the dark by the accounts them- 
selves. The suggested sequence of 
information published in annual 
reports and accounts is: 1, chair- 
man’s address; 2, statutory report of 
the directors, together with sum- 
marised accountancy information or 
highlights, and a list of the directors 
and the executive position (if any) 
held by each; 3, profit and loss 
accounts; 4, balance sheets—both 
these items in conjunction with 
supporting notes and the auditors’ 
report; 5, miscellaneous statistics. 

The booklet offers surprisingly 
little opportunity for dissent. With 
an instinct that is perhaps natural in 
the circumstances, the Society has 
put its finger on practically all the 
irritating faults of company accounts 
generally, and the remedies suggested 
are simple and logical. 

“It should be possible to assume 


that each item is strictly comparable 
with the previous year’s unless the 
contrary is stated,” the booklet 
points out. But how often the as- 
sumption cannot be made! Then, 
again, the balance from the trading 
account should be shown before 
striking depreciation and _ other 
charges, and full prominence should 
be given to the net profit figure, which 
is one of the most important in 
either profit and loss account or 
balance sheet. Another recommenda- 
tion which is somewhat more revo- 
lutionary, in the eyes of many 
British company accountants at any 
rate, urges the cutting down of the 
number of separate reserve items in 
the balance sheet: “The division of 
reserves under many headings is of 
no advantage.” 

This is possibly the first publica- 
tion on the subject of company 
accounts that has been written 
entirely from the point of view of 
those whose job it is to analyse 
accounts. It is by no means ex- 
haustive—the quest for simplification 
alone would provide matter enough 
for a book—but it provides a prac- 
tical indication, for those responsible 
for compiling reports and accounts, 
of what informed commentators 
would like to see in published 
accounts. 


The State as Shareholder 

MORE NATIONALISATION IS ruled out by 
the Labour Party, except for steel and 
long-distance road haulage—and pre- 
sumably, though the recent statement 
of policy omits to mention it, the 
water supply industry. Instead, there 
is to be acquisition by the State of 
shares in any industry or part of an 
industry which is found, after in- 
quiry, “to be seriously failing the 
nation.”” What constitutes such a 
failure is not specified, though 
Industry and Society (price 1s. net) 
gives a number of generalised criti- 
cisms of the largest companies in 
British industry. They are held to 
dominate the private sector of busi- 
ness, to accumulate funds out of 
earnings for their own expansion 
regardless of the rest of the economy, 
to carry to extremes the divorce of 
proprietorship and control, to secure 
for private investors large capital 
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gains, to have too large a say in the 
investment of the nation in fixed 
assets. There is also to be State 
investment in concerns lacking 
finance. 

Apart from mentioning that there 
are 512 industrial “giants” each with 
more than £2.5 million of assets 
mainly operating in this country, and 
that there have to be grouped with 
these giants a number of other large 
companies mainly operating overseas 
or in finance, the booklet gives no 
further clue to the concerns that may 
find the State a large shareholder, if 
not the only one. Not much is said, 
either, of the method of acquiring 
shares. Estate duty would be pay- 
able in shares. The proposed National 
Superannuation Fund would, as 
already announced, be a large in- 
vestor in equities. In addition, shares 
will be acquired for the State with 
“full and fair compensation,” but 
the phrase is not defined. 

The policy statement also suggests 
that the Companies Act may be 
revised and “more definite forms of 
public accountability” developed, to 
curb whatis stated to be the enormous 
power exercised by the Boards of 
large companies in the virtual ab- 
sence of control by shareholders. The 
tax code needs thorough review, to 
restrain expenditure on a wide range 
of activities having little or nothing 
to do with business itself but ranking 
as business expenses. Companies may 
be required to adopt model pro- 
cedures for recruitment, promotion, 
employment, joint consultation, dis- 
missals and compensation. 

Another booklet, Public Enterprise 
(1s. net) exonerates the nationalised 
industries from most of the criticisms 
that have been levelled against them. 
Strengthening of consumers’ coun- 
cils is proposed. No strong case 
exists, it is affirmed, for changing the 
present system of Parliamentary 
accountability: the existing Select 
Committee should be given a fair 
trial and the idea ofan efficiency audit 
is rejected, but there should be a 
full-scale inquiry every ten years or 
so into each nationalised industry. 
Each industry should cover its costs 
and should supply more of its own 
capital out of earnings—higher sell- 
ing prices are condoned. 
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The Gilt off the Edge 

A NEW SUPPLEMENT to the handsome 
British Government Securities in the 
Twentieth Century, issued for private 
circulation by a leading firm of 
stockbrokers, has appeared. Here is 
set out,in tabular and graphical form, 
a wealth of statistical information 
on the Funds. 

The pity is that all these beauti- 
fully produced statistics of values 
tail off in alarming fashion—and all 
the carefully mapped graphs of 
yields mount upwards as if jet pro- 
pelled! The authors comment ur- 
banely in their preface on the recent 
history of our economy, as it has 
affected Government securities. It is 
a long list of untoward influences that 
are chronicled, ranging from price 
rises at 43 per cent. a year to the 
“endless queue of borrowers’ at 
long term. But contrived support for 
Government securities is resolutely 
decried: 

To buy stock now in support of the 

market and to give it artificial 

strength would not only appear to 
be a negation of the Government’s 
own anti-inflationary policies, but 
might land official funds with em- 
barrassingly large quantities of un- 
wanted stock, to the prejudice rather 
than the benefit of orderly marketing. 


However, there is no final vote of 
“no confidence” from these dealers. 
On the contrary: 

It appears to be pessimism gone mad 

to suppose that Government credit 

will ever be valued on a contemptuous 
basis, that redeemable gilt-edged 

stocks standing at discounts of 20-30 

points have no virtue, and that the 

British people will never put their 

house in order. 


Investing for the Small Pension Fund 
IN THIS PENSION-CONSCIOUS era, the 
assets of private pension funds are 
growing rapidly and, along with the 
assets, the problems of investing 
them. Inflation compels investment 
to be more and more in equities, 
but the equities have to be carefully 
selected and spread. The small fund 
is often unable to command the 
technical ability necessary to invest 
wisely and well. Even more im- 
portant, its size probably makes a 
wide spreading of risks uneconomic. 

The unit trust idea offers a way of 


securing for the smaller pension 
schemes both expertise in investment 
and the spreading of risks. There 
has now been formed Pension Fund 
Investment Managers Limited, an 
organisation to manage two newly- 
created unit trusts on behalf of 
pension schemes. One of the unit 
trusts is composed of equities and 
the other of fixed interest securities. 
The pension funds will become unit- 
holders in the trusts, which will be 
administered by the pioneers of unit 
trust investment, Municipal and 
General Securities Co. Ltd. The 
directors of Pension Fund Investment 
Managers (three actuaries and two 
directors of Municipal and General) 
will be responsible for investment 
policy, and will have special regard to 
the status of pension funds in the 
recovery of tax. 

Particulars of Pension Fund Invest- 
ment Managers can be obtained from 
its offices at 9 Cloak Lane, London, 
E.C.4. 


Accountants and Economists in 
Agriculture 

SPEAKING AT THE recent conference of 
the Agricultural Economics Society 
in Edinburgh, Mr. V. Baker of 
Wye Agricultural College (University 
of London) visualised an improve- 
ment in the management services 
provided by accountants to farmers, 
and urged agricultural economists to 
co-operate in the process. He pointed 
out that accountancy in farming had 
been nurtured largely by agricultural 
economists, and by an accident of 
circumstances the function of giving 
management advice to farmers had 
been allotted to the economists. Mr. 
Baker was opposed to a further exten- 
sion of the work of agricultural econo- 
mists to include work study. One of 
Mr. Baker’s colleagues followed by 
urging accountants to set up work 
study offices, adding, with a sweep- 
ing disregard of professional eti- 
quette, “‘an advertisement or two in 
the local paper will flood you out 
with work!” 


Shop Tenancies Under the Rent Act 
THE EFFECT OF the new Rent Act ona 
shop tenant of hitherto controlled 
premises, which (being in excess of 
the rateable limits of £40 in London 
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and £30 in the rest of England and 
Wales) have been now taken out of 
control as from July 6, 1957, has 
received little attention. Before the 
Act, he would have been a protected 
tenant if he used part of the premises 
as a residence for himself. Is he now 
to be treated in the same way as a 
tenant who occupies premises wholly 
as a residence? Such a tenant will 
enjoy the limited protection of the 
Rent Acts during the “standstill 
period” expiring on October 6, 
1958. Does the shop tenant enjoy 
similar benefits? 

The answer appears to be “no”. 
According to paragraph 2 (6) of the 
Fourth Schedule to the new Act, the 
benefits are not extended to “a 
tenancy to which immediately after 
the time of decontrol Part II of the 
Landlord and Tenant Act, 1954, 
applies.” Part II of the Act of 1954 
confers security of tenure on the shop 
tenant, but its benefits could not be 
enjoyed by a shop tenant who en- 
joyed protection against eviction 
under the Rent Acts. 

Thus the shop tenant will be 
thrown on to the 1954 Act. In other 
words, he will be in the same position 
as any other business tenant. He 
cannot be evicted, unless the land- 
lord serves a proper notice of ter- 
mination—not a mere notice to 
quit—and establishes some ground 
on which the grant of a new tenancy 
must be refused. Presumably what 
the landlord will mostly rely on will 
be an intention to reconstruct or to 
occupy the premises himself. 

There is a further point. Even if a 
new tenancy is granted it would be 
limited to the shop portion of the 
premises, unless the residential part 
of the premises is occupied by the 
tenant himself or by some person 
employed by him in connection with 
the business of the shop. But since 
his switch-over of protection from the 
Rent Acts to the 1954 Act can arise 
only if the shop tenant is himself in 
occupation of the residential portion 
of the premises, it would seem to 
follow that practically always the 
hitherto controlled shop tenant would 
be entitled under the 1954 Act to a 
new tenancy of the whole of the 
premises, including the residential 
portion. 
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Paris Honours Stamp-Martin 
Professor 

A SIGNAL HONOUR was recently con- 
ferred upon Professor F. Sewell Bray, 
F.C.A., F.S.A.A., the Stamp-Martin 
Professor of Accounting. He was one 
of a small number to be presented by 
the President of the Paris Municipal 
Council (the Mayor) with a diploma 
of the City of Paris. The ceremony 
was performed at the H6tel de Ville, 
Paris, on the occasion of the eleventh 
International Congress of Scientific 
Organisation, at which Professor 
Bray was the British rapporteur. The 
conferring of the honour upon 
Professor Bray and a few other 
participants in the congress received 
much publicity in the French Press. 
It is indeed gratifying that the holder 
of the Chair of Accounting at Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Hall should 
receive this unusual distinction. 

The congress was widely attended 
by representatives from all over the 
world. Professor Bray’s report on the 
subject “The Exchange of Essential 
Information between Trade Asso- 
ciations, Firms and Government 
Departments. What Can be Expected 
of such Information?” has been pub- 
lished in the official papers of the 
congress, and we hope to have an 
article upon it in a forthcoming issue 
of ACCOUNTANCY. 

Recently there has been published 
by the Oxford University Press The 
Interpretation of Accounts (pp. viii+ 
215, price 30s. net) bringing together 
in book form all the lectures given by 
Professor Bray, as Stamp-Martin 
Professor, from his inaugural lecture 


in March, 1953, to December, 1955. 
There are in all ten papers, ranging 
from four on “Accounting Dy- 
namics” to a final one entitled “A 
Formal Review of Social Account- 
ing.” We have published notes upon 
many of the lectures as they were 
delivered. The Professor is concerned 
to find a pattern for the formulation 
of accounts, dictated by the logic of 
theory and facilitating both inter- 
pretation, economic and otherwise, 
and the discovery of new accounting 
concepts. Among these concepts 
perhaps the most important are the 
differentials derived from “change 
accounts”—the movements over 
time in a limited number of significant 
items, in pursuit of which the 
familiar structure of accounts is 
radically re-cast. Another funda- 
mental theme is that the accounting 
content of social accounting is 
essentially identical with that of 
private accounting. In these ten 
lectures many new ideas are put 
forth and at many points traditional 
theory is shown in a fresh light. 


An Early Calculating Machine 

IN THIS AGE of electronics few people 
have interested themselves in the 
many attempts made in the past over 
a period of several centuries to pro- 
duce a reliable, mechanically-oper- 
ated calculator. Yet the subject is a 
fascinating one. 

Among the most ambitious and 
astonishing attempts ever made was 
that of an English engineer, Charles 
Babbage, during the first half of the 
last century. A brilliant mathemati- 
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cian, who translated a French treatise 
on the differential calculus whilst 
still a student at Cambridge, he set 
about the construction of a “‘differ- 
ence engine”’. But after the expendi- 
ture of £17,000 of public money, and 
immense labours, he had to abandon 
the project. 

The first genuine calculating ma- 
chine, using that word in its modern 
sense, was invented and made by 
Blaise Pascal, who was not only a 
great French philosopher, but a prac- 
tical scientist. When only nineteen 
years of age, he devised an ingenious 
adder which he thought would be of 
use to his father, who was a tax 
collector and much burdened with 
work of a statistical nature. 

Pascal’s machine, the first to make 
use of metal wheels and cogs, became 
a practical possibility as a result of 
significant advances in the art of 
clock-making during the seventeenth 
century. As important, in its own 
way, as the invention of the steam 
engine or the electric telegraph, it was 
destined, like them, to be the means 
of eliminating a vast amount of 
human drudgery. 

An honoured place for Pascal’s 
original calculator was found in the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers in 
Paris, and a replica may be seen in 
our own Science Museum, South 
Kensington, with other similar exhi- 
bits, including Babbage’s “engine.” 
Pascal’s is a compact, portable 
little machine, not unlike a musical 
box in appearance. The essential 
mechanism consists of a set of wheels 
round the circumferences of which 


Pascal’s Calculating Machine—another view, showing the mechanism 
Photographs—Crown Copyright, Science Museum, London 
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are marked the numbers 0 to 9. There 
is no keyboard, and the wheels have 
to be moved round by means of a 
peg. Nevertheless, it did the job for 
which it was designed. Its date is 
1642. 


Local Authorities—A Tax Point 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES HAVE many in- 
come tax problems, despite the con- 
cise set of “‘agreed rules” that is in 
operation. The latest issue upon 
which agreement has been reached 
between the Inland Revenue and the 
Institute of Municipal Treasurers 
and Accountants concerns tax de- 
ductions from interest paid on loans 
raised for town planning acquisitions. 
The effect of the general law on the 
subject, found in Sections 170 and 
171 (3) of the Income Tax Act, 1952, 
is that tax deductions are to be handed 
over to the Inland Revenue without 
set-off if the interest is (a) reim- 
bursable by the Crown or other 
person, (6) taken into account in 
computing a deficiency which the 
Crown or other person is legally 
liable to make good, or (c) charged to 
capital. 

Town planning by local authorities 
involving the purchase and clearance 
of land and its disposal by way of 
sale, lease, or appropriation is gen- 
erally subject to a grant of 50 per 
cent. of the net cost. Are these opera- 
tions “caught” by the income tax 
provisions mentioned? The agreed 
rules (drawn up by the Inland 
Revenue and the Institute of Muni- 
cipal Treasurers and Accountants) 
enumerate the Town and Country 
Planning Acts, 1947 and 1954, among 
the Acts under which reimburse- 
ments may arise, but no guidance is 
given on how the interest is to be 
dealt with. 

The Inland Revenue has now 
agreed that no part of the planning 
grant can be said to be in respect of 
the interest actually paid. The reason 
for this, presumably, is that actual 
loan charges on the capital expendi- 
ture do not enter into the grant 
calculation, which is derived from 
the difference between notional loan 
charges on capital expenditure and 
notional loan charges on the capital 
value of sales, disposals and appro- 
priations. The ruling will not affect 


local authorities having an overall 
liability to tax on interest, but it will 
be of material benefit to those with an 
excess of taxed income over interest. 

Under the grant regulations, in- 
terest on purchase money paid for 
the acquisition of land for planning 
purposes may be charged to capital 
in ascertaining the capital loss. If, in 
fact, the interest is so charged in the 
accounts, the tax deducted will be 
assessed under Section 171 (3), unless 
there is any interest received on 
capital account which may be set- 
off—for example, interest on con- 
verted value payments. 


Shorter Notes 


O. & M. in the London Boroughs 

The Organisation and Methods unit of 
the London Metropolitan Boroughs 
will be able to follow its cost-reducing 
and streamlining pursuits even more 
energetically, now that it has been made 
permanent. Much of the value of 
O. & M. cannot be cast in financial 
terms but, even so, in its report for 
1956/57 the unit says that its work has 
already produced economies of more 
than £90,000 a year in the London 
boroughs. It mainly devotes itself to spec- 
ific investigations for particular councils, 
but also issues general surveys. Work on 
one such review on electronic equipment 
is about to be started. Interested 
organisations may obtain a copy of the 
report for 1956/57 free of charge on 
application to Mr. H. J. Dive, the 
Director, at Westminster City Hall, 
London, W.C.2. 


The Accountant Airborne 

The accountant is usually held to be 
down-to-earth. But now he is airborne 
at 300 miles an hour. No, not “he’’ but 
“it.” The Accountant is a new aircraft 


.which made its maiden flight last month, 


It is made as a private venture .by a 
small company, Aviation Traders, at 
Southend airport. It is a twin-engined 
turbo-prop plane that can carry up to 
twenty-eight passengers for a range of 
2,500 miles. The capital cost of the new 
aircraft is much less than that of others 
in the same class—here is perhaps the 
reason for its name. Or perhaps the 
reason lies in the fact that its makers 
hope to sell the aircraft mainly for use by 
business concerns, particularly in North 
and South America. It is something of a 
revelation to learn that in the United 
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States alone some 5,000 executive- 
owned or company-owned aircraft are 
already being operated. 


Accounts Clerks on the Loose 

Five men from the accounts department 
go on a stag party in Greenwich Village. 
Each has his own reason for going. One 
is in despair of his asthma and com- 
petition from accounting machines. 
Another—Charlie, the central figure of 
the five—is in sudden revolt, precipi- 
tated by domestic strains, against 
studying night after night for his 
Certified Public Accountant examina- 
tions. The C.P.A. theme comes out 
quite strongly in this film (The Bachelor 
Party, showing at the London Pavilion). 
Charlie’s wife tells how he chuckles 
with sheer joy in adding up a column of 
figures as long as your arm and how he 
expounds like a man possessed a subtle 
point of mercantile law. But the 
bachelor party proves to be a sordid 
and unsatisfying business, and in shame 
Charlie returns to his studies—and his 
wife—and all five clerks to their daily 
routine. The film is forceful and con- 
vincing as a piece of naturalism, if with 
some overtones of American senti- 
mentalism. 


Decimal Coinage for New Zealand? 
New Zealand is following the example of 
South Africa in setting up an inquiry into 
a decimal coinage system (see ACCOUN- 
TANCY, June, page 250). The committee 
of inquiry will have representation of the 
New Zealand Society of Accountants, 
among other bodies. The Minister of 
Finance says that the Government has 
an open mind about decimal coinage but 
recognises that changes in economic 
conditions and in mechanisation since 
a committee reported in 1933 justify 
another inquiry. 


European Free Trade Area 

Freer Trade in Europe is a 32-page 
booklet by the Treasury (H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 2s. net, by post 2s. 4d.). 
It explains the European Economic 
Community of the six European coun- 
tries, due to come into operation at the 
beginning of next year, giving its tariff 
and quota provisions; shows how the 
free trade area would fit in with the 
Community; and sets out, in simplified 
form, many of the relevant statistics of 
markets and trade. No better short 
guide to the plans has yet come our 
way—it is particularly useful in giving 
the facts and figures necessary to 
enable an informed idea to be obtained 
of the effects of the proposals on British 
industry. 


This ingenious mechanical memory makes it possible for Burroughs Sensi- 
matic to carry out any type of accounting job—including yours! 


extends automatic accounting to all! 


Any type of accounting job can be handled by the Burroughs 
Sensimatic accounting machines—thanks to their unprecedent- 
ed “memory-power.” You can have a choice of totalling capacity, 
or ““memory-power,” ranging from 2 totals to no fewer than 19! 
You can get a Sensimatic with just the “memory-power” your 
accounting jobs demand—just as if it were designed for you! 
AND...each Sensimatic, whether a specialized machine or an 


all-purpose one, has its own exclusive mechanical brain to pilot 


you through all your accounting operations—automatically. 
Now have the economy and security of mechanized account- 


ing—geared specifically to your needs, whatever your needs! 
Get in touch with your local Burroughs branch or write to us 
direct here in London:—Burroughs Adding Machine Ltd., 


Avon House, 356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


<;Jurroughs Sensimatic 
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SPECIALISED TRAINING 
for the examinations of the 
INSTITUTE AND SOCIETY 
Association of Certified 
and Corporate Accountants 
Institute of Cost and Works 
Accountants 
Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries 
B.Sc.Econ. & LL.B. (Lond.) 


At the C.A. and S.A.A. Examinations Students of the 
Metropolitan College have gained more than 


9.000 SUCCESSES 


and more than 350 HONOURS, Prizes and Medals 
including 


06 FIRST PLACES 
38 SECOND PLACES 


65 Third and Fourth Places 
* * * 


% WRITE TODAY for a free copy of the College ‘‘Accountancy’’ Prospectus 
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EDITORIAL 
A Little Matter of Accounting 


suffering from crisis-consciousness. One symptom 

of this malady is the nervousness with which the 
figures of the gold and dollar reserves are watched. It 
is as though our holdings were not, of their nature, liable 
to some month-to-month fluctuation. If there occurred 
a prolonged drain on the reserves, before they have been 
built up to much higher levels, it would certainly be an 
untoward thing. But a dip in a given month is not to be 
taken tragically. Reserves exist to be drawn upon 
occasionally. 

There are other misconceptions about the reserves that 
ought to be corrected, and the correction of which would 
do something to help remove the crisis mentality. 
Without adjustments, the monthly published figures of 
the reserves are quite likely to be misleading—and it is 
unadjusted figures that are publicised. Publicised not only 
at home but also abroad, where foreign operators 
appraise the British economy and put a value on sterling. 

Thus, when the United Kingdom purchased against 
sterling 560 million of dollars from the International 
Monetary Fund at the end of last year the purchased 
dollars were added to the published reserves, but the 
line of credit of 740 million obtained from the Fund at 
the same time was not brought into account. The line of 
credit has not yet been drawn upon and no part of it is 
shown in the monthly published statistics. Yet it is a 
reinforcement of the reserves as real as the purchase of 
dollars. It is one thing to jib against putting the credit, 
while undrawn upon, in the first line of reserves, but 
quite another thing to fail to put it in the reserves at all. 
Surely the only correct accounting would be to publish a 
second line of reserves, in which to include this item. 

There is a third line of reserves also, the figures for 
which are even more effectively hidden than our credit 
at the International Monetary Fund. These. further 
reserves are the assets of various kinds held abroad by 
British nationals, assets which could be drawn upon in 
emergency and used for their gold and dollar worth, as 
many of them were drawn upon and used during the war. 
These assets are in fact anaddition to the national reserves, 
but they do not appear in the statistics. 

A main category of the assets in question consists of 
dollar securities. Last month a continued leakage of 
capital into the dollar stock markets, through some 
points on the outer edge of the sterling area, caused the 
Government to clamp down upon purchases of dollar 
securities made otherwise than from the limited pool held 
in London (see ““The Month in the City” on page 356 
of this issue). It was estimated that the leak of capital 


Nissterine to we in this country seem to be 


through the fringes of the sterling area into dollar 
securities had recently been at the rate of some £160 
million a year. The Government was concerned to plug 
the leak because it may be presumed the sum involved 
would have made its way into the published reserves of 
gold and dollars, if it had not been diverted to the 
American and Canadian stock markets, and the pub- 
lished reserves are the barometer of the economic 
climate. (Though, as we have indicated, it would be to the 
good if Government and public were not continually 
tapping the barometer.) However, to the extent that the 
published reserves failed to benefit by this addition of gold 
and dollars, holdings by British nationals of American 
and Canadian securities grew. If there had been a more 
intelligent accounting for British-held securities abroad, 
in what we have termed a third line of published reserves, 
it would have been plain for all to see that this third line 
of reserves was expanding with the growth of holdings of 
dollar securities. In that situation, it might well have been 
desirable for the Government not to have applied the 
clamp on the capital export (many people consider that, 
even as it is, the step was unwise). A further significant 
point is that the dollar securities represent in some res- 
pects an even better way to hold reserves than do gold and 
dollars. For the securities are earning-assets, while the 
gold and dollars bring in little or nothing by way of 
returns, and the securities are likely also to show capital 
gains. 

Not only, in these several ways, do the published figures 
write-down unaccountably the true total of the reserves, 
but also the published statement gives but one side of 
what is essentially a two-sided account. Against part of 
the reserves are to be set liabilities to other countries— 
their sterling balances and other holdings here that may 
be drawn upon from time to time. If in a certain month 
India, for example, draws upon her balances in London, 
taking out dollars to buy goods from the United States, 
the published reserves of gold and dollars may go down 
in consequence. But our short-term debt to India would 
decline in like degree. It is quite absurd to publicise 
fluctuations in one side of the account and not to make 
known the movements in the other side—movements that 
may frequently be compensatory. 

We do not wish to exaggerate the importance of 
correctly and informatively accounting for the reserves. 
But it seems clear that the refurbishing of this section of 
our economic Bradshaw could be done at very little 
trouble and expense, and anything that helps to cure the 
present phobia of what the monthly figures may portend is 
surely worth the doing. 
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What methods can be used for measuring marginal cost? 

One problem is to decide what marginal cost is to be measured. Several 
other problems also involved in the measuring of this important 
quantity are discussed. 


Measuring Marginal Cost 


by Allen Sheppard, B.Sc.(Econ.), A.C.C.S. 


The Problem 
MARGINAL COST HAS been defined, from the point of view 
of price-fixing, as “the addition to total cost resulting 
from the production of one more unit of output.”” The 
definition of a unit of output will often be a matter of 
expediency—thus in a mass-production factory the unit 
may be a multiple of individual physical units, as other- 
wise costing would be impossibly complex and expensive. 
The extent to which marginal cost can be calculated may 
also be limited—for example, it may be possible to mea- 
sure the marginal cost of running an extra omnibus, but 
not of taking an extra passenger on the omnibus. Pricing 
would then depend upon estimating the number of 
passenger-miles expected from the extra omnibus. 
Two problems are involved in the measurement of 
marginal cost: the measurement of changes in output and 
the measurement of changes in cost as related to individ- 
ual products. For example, in a multi-product firm, three 
products may be produced: chairs, tables and stools. In 
a certain period there may be 5 per cent. fewer tables, 
2 per cent. more chairs and 9 per cent. more stools 
passing through a department—has output then increased 
or fallen? Some criterion other than actual physical 
units may be required to measure output. Similarly, during 
the same period, costs may have risen by 2 per cent. 
What then has been the effect on costs of changes in 
output of each of the separate products? 


Methods 

The first step usually advocated in the measurement of 
marginal cost is to classify costs into fixed, semi-fixed and 
variable. This classification may appear simple, until it is 
tried in practice. Some costs can be avoided by the firm as 
a whole but not by individual departments; others are 
joint costs and can be avoided only by the abandonment 
of the joint pursuits (the unremunerative return journey 
must be considered with the profitable out journey); 
others are variable only over large ranges of output but 
remain fixed during small changes; others can be varied 


only in the long run, with the ending of contracts and sale 
of assets. 

Costs may vary with other factors besides output and it 
may be worth while to analyse expenses according to 
what they vary with—with sales, production, number of 
employees and so on. Thus in the airways industry it may 
be desired to analyse costs differently for measuring 
marginal trip costs than for measuring marginal route 
costs. 

The main difficulty in the measurement of marginal 
cost arises in the treatment of semi-fixed costs (the costs 
that vary with output, but not directly) and of steps in 
fixed costs resulting from expansion of capacity. Various 
methods have been used to calculate the effect of changes 
in output upon cost more precisely. Break-even charts 
can be prepared, with the slope of the total cost curve 
reflecting marginal cost and the slope of the sales revenue 
curve reflecting marginal revenue. Sometimes statistical 
measurements of correlation are used to indicate the 
relationship of output and costs, including the calculation 
of correlation coefficients and the preparation of scatter 
diagrams and regression curves. 

The break-even chart is not so much a way of measur- 
ing marginal cost as an attempt to express simply the 
relationship of cost, revenue and output in a firm. The 
chart may be a mere tracing of past relationships of cost, 
revenue and output, or it may be more scientific, showing 
the estimated relationship based upon statistical deriva- 
tion. Such diagrams, or schedules, must be based on raw 
data of cost-output relationship obtained from other 
sources. 

The curves suffer from certain drawbacks: 

(1) the definition of output or volume is often crude— 
sometimes even expressed as a percentage of some 
arbitrary capacity figure; 

(2) the only effects on cost considered are those from 
changes in output—changes due to modified techniques, 


efficiency and so on, are ignored; 


(3) there is often an assumption of linear relations 
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between cost and output (a straight cost line); and, 

(4) the concept of marginal revenue is often ignored by 
the assumption that large changes in output can be made 
without affecting price. 

Break-even charts, as used at present, are usually too 
static to be of use in measuring marginal cost for the 
purpose of price-fixing, although it must be said in their 
favour that they do give a fairly clear reflection of output- 
cost-revenue relationships and the importance of the 
variability of cost. 

There are three main methods of measuring marginal 
cost in practice: 

(a) the analytical method—consisting of the breakdown 
of costs into fixed, variable and semi-fixed categories 
according to past observations; 

(b) the technical method—observation supplemented by 
physical estimates of the factors or services required for 
a particular output extension; 

(c) the statistical method—statistical methods can be 
used to compare cost and output where there are suffi- 
cient reliable data. 

With all these methods it is possible to relate cost and 
output for the firm as a whole, for a particular line or 
product, or for activity in particular departments. An 
assessment of marginal cost of output for the whole 
firm is likely to be rather approximate and also to run 
into difficulty upon the definition of output. On the other 
hand, it may be extremely difficult to discover the 
marginal cost of a particular product in a multi-product 
firm without the use of complicated statistical pro- 
cedures. It may therefore be more desirable to determine 
some criterion of activity in each department—such as 
machine hour, direct labour hours, value of direct 
materials—and then obtain a schedule relating cost 
and activity in each individual department. Marginal cost 
could then be calculated per unit of activity in each 
department, and composite marginal cost fora product or 
contract would be built up by a technical estimate of the 
increment of activity resulting in each department from a 
particular decision or output change. The practicality of 
such a scheme would depend largely upon the choice of a 
measurement-unit for activity in each department and the 
possibility of relating cost to this, and also upon the 
engineering practicality of scheduling the effect of output 
changes upon activity in both service and production 
departments. 


Application 

Obviously the method of measuring marginal cost will 
vary from one industry to another, as does the method of 
measuring average cost, but in all cases the first step will 
be to decide what is to be measured and how. In other 
words, it will be necessary to decide what are the units of 
which the marginal cost is being measured and the 
methods to be used to relate changes in the “output” to 
changes in total cost. 

Thus a printer may wish to measure the marginal cost 
of taking off another hundred copies of a journal, or he 
may be concerned with the marginal cost of lengthening 
the journal by a double-page. Having decided what is 
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being measured it will be necessary to fix a criterion of 
output. This may consist of a straightforward counting 
of physical units, but in a multi-product firm it may be 
necessary to use an index based on some item such as 
standard output value, value of direct labour and/or 
materials, or the amount of direct labour-hours, direct 
materials, and so on. 

It then becomes necessary to relate output changes to 
cost changes. The methods that can be used have already 
been described. The aim will be to build up a standard of 
cost variability for each product, department, type of 
expense, in a similar manner to an ordinary cost standard 
and subject to review and amendment in a similar way. 
This variability may be derived by analysis, synthesis or 
statistical calculation, as has already been seen, and may 
be a constant or differ according to the point in the total 
output schedule at which the change is being made. 

If past results are being used to calculate the variability 
of items of expense to output, a period will be carefully 
chosen to give a sufficient range of output and enough 
data to avoid any chance fluctuations. An attempt should 
be made to eliminate any abnormal expenses—changes 
in costing methods, effects of price-movements and such 
items that might otherwise invalidate any comparison. 
Other factors such as changes in product design, lot-size, 
labour efficiency, material quality, plant capacity, that 
may affect costs must also be considered. Attention must 
also be given to the time lag between the incurring of the 
cost and the sale of the output. The result will be a supply 
of data relating output and cost, which can either be used 
to check existing methods of analysis and estimation or 
be used as the basis of statistical derivation—mathe- 
matically or graphically—to show the relationship of 
cost and output. 


In Practice 
The first task in practice is to decide what definition of 
marginal cost one is going to adopt. It is necessary to 
decide, firstly, the units of which the marginal cost is to be 
measured. Secondly, which of the various possible figures 
of marginal cost will give the truest picture of the alterna- 
tive cost of various policies. 

One can adopt the true economic definition—in rela- 
tion to output (for example) the increase in total cost that 
results from an extension of output by one unit. There 
may then be “steps” in semi-fixed costs, making the 
marginal cost curve discontinuous. And the “‘steps”’ are 
difficult to forecast, so that the problem of measurement 
of marginal cost is increased. 

An alternative is to measure the average variable cost. 
One then averages the variable costs over a range of 
output: a fairly even trend over the range is then probably 
produced, but beyond the range there will be “‘steps.” 
Some control must be exercised over these irregularities 
of the total cost curve or wrong decisions may well result. 

At first, figures of average cost (not to be confused 
with the average variable cost just mentioned) may be 
continued as well as of marginal cost, but once managers 
have become accustomed to interpreting marginal cost, 
the average cost figures will be redundant. 
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The important work of confirming houses in keeping British 

external trade moving and also in facilitating trade between foreign 
countries is explained. The special accounting and financial 

problems of the houses are examined. Details are given of their 
accountancy methods. These methods, especially in the application 

of machines, are of interest in other lines of business. 


Confirming Houses and Their Accounting 


[CONTRIBUTED] 


CONFIRMING HOUSES ARE largely unknown to the public. 
Yet these organisations, some operating from a single 
humble room and others from lofty blocks of modern 
offices, handle a very large part of British export trade and 
provide finance for shipment across the world of millions 
of pounds worth of merchandise, much of which does 
not pass within thousands of miles of Britain. 

It is to a confirming house that an oversea importer 
turns as an alternative to having his own office in London. 
London—because it is the most important centre of 
banking and shipping, though confirming facilities are 
available in other British and foreign cities. Through a 
confirming house, often referred to as a “shipper,” the 
intending importer enquires about the availability, 
quality and price of goods. If he desires to import, he 
places an indent with the shipper. On a carefully drawn- 
up order form the indent is sent by the shipper to the 
supplier. The supplier may be a manufacturer, a con- 
verter or a merchant, but whatever his status he knows 
that on acceptance of an oversea order confirmed by a 
reputable shipper, he can proceed without having to 
carry the burden of shipping, insurance or exchange 
control procedure. Of even greater importance, he knows 
that he may expect payment on home trade terms. It is 
usual for the importer abroad to require credit—perhaps 
for a term of four months—and this credit it is part of the 
function of the confirming house to provide, whilst en- 
suring that the supplier is paid on the due date, which is 
often within seven days of the goods being ready for 
shipment. For his various services the shipper is paid a 
commission by the importer, a commission which may 
amount to five per cent. of the value of the shipment, but 
which is often three per cent. or lower, depending on the 
services given and the market concerned. 

A shipper often handles a turnover of several hundred 
thousand pounds a month and a large house will com- 
monly go over the million mark. It is rare for a shipper to 


confine his business to pure confirming in one market. 
Most confirming houses have clients in several parts of 
the world, dealing in all types of commodities. In addi- 
tion, some houses engage in a certain amount of mer- 
chanting, but it is usually restricted to the few compara- 
tively undeveloped territories that remain. A number of 
the older businesses have been built up alongside other 
activities, such as oversea warehousing, that are still 
carried on. 

Even from this general outline of the functions and 
scope of the confirming houses it will be seen that they 
have specialised accounting and financing problems. 
Office organisation is also of prime importance, for the 
very stock-in-trade of the shipper is the clerical work and 
documentation involved in his business. It is in return for 
this service as well as for the carrying of the credit risk 
that he is paid his commission by the client overseas. 
Before passing on to the problems of accountancy, con- 
sider some of the factors involved. 


Finance 

The provision of capital is a first consideration. Although 
the capital may have been subscribed for the specific 
purpose of the business, it very often happens that funds 
accumulated in some older associated business are 
utilised. It may be asserted that in theory no capital is 
required. This assertion is based on the anticipation that 
bills of exchange drawn by the shipper on his client will be 
negotiated by a bank before payment is due to the sup- 
plier. In practice such logic is dangerous, as it allows no 
margin for late payment or default on bills by clients, 
necessitating repayment to the bank by the shipper. Only 
when the importer has established a confirmed irrevo- 
cable letter of credit is such a risk non-existent. Again, 
there is no safeguard against unforeseen delays in ship- 
ment. It is therefore essential for a shipper to possess 
ample capital in order to support his clients in time of 
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need and to honour his obligations to suppliers. 

Next in importance is the limitation of credit to the 
client. It will at once be seen that a series of bills of ex- 
change payable at, say, 120 days after sight will quickly 
build up a considerable total of “‘outstandings” and even 
if negotiated, unless under a letter of credit, will constitute 
a contingent liability. In addition, orders placed on behalf 
of a client are binding on the shipper in case of cancella- 
tion by the client, unless the shipper is released by the 
supplier as an act of grace. 

The narrow margin of profit taken requires that only 
clients of the highest standing are accepted and that they 
are served by the most modern methods available. 


Agents 

To maintain and extend business advertising is not much 
used. Fresh business relations are made by recommenda- 
tion, by tours of oversea territories by shippers’ execu- 
tives and, above all, by the employment of suitable 
agents. An agent representing a confirming house usually 
receives a proportion of the gross commission earned on 
each shipment, but frequently this proportion of commis- 
sion is not deemed to be payable until the relative bill has 
been met. Such an agent is not responsible for the prin- 
cipal amount in the event of default by a client, unless this 
liability is expressly catered for in the agency agreement, 
when the proportion of commission payable to the 
agent would be considerably higher. This type of agency 
is known by the term “‘del credere.”’ It is imperative to a 
business for its agent overseas to be familiar with his 
territory and commodities, popular with clients and un- 
wavering in his loyalty to the shipper. The shipper, for his 
part, should ensure that the agent’s account is kept up to 
date and that commissions earned are remitted promptly 
in accordance with agreements made. As an alternative 
to and sometimes in addition to the appointment of a 
commission agent, a shipper will maintain a branch 
office in an important territory. Large businesses go 
further and establish subsidiary companies to further 
their interests in countries abroad. The goodwill of a 
confirming house is of very real value, and to preserve it, 
when a shipper’s business is acquired by a competitor, it is 
usual for the original name to be retained. This, in addi- 
tion to the practice of maintaining branches and sub- 
sidiary companies abroad, not to mention branch buying 
offices, leads to the formation of complex organisations 


requiring the services of the best accountants and office 
staff available. 


Books of Account 

The foregoing survey will suggest the general pattern of 
the bookkeeping and accountancy system called for in a 
business of this nature. First, a bought ledger; then a 
sales ledger; an impersonal ledger for expenses, revenue, 
stocks and provisions; and a private ledger. The books of 
original entry are purchases day books, sales day books, 
journals, bill books, and cash books. The basic procedure 
is to pay for goods for which delivery has been accepted 


in accordance with confirmatory order sheets issued and, 
where applicable, to pay for the freight charges, marine 
insurance, bank charges and sundries involved, finally 
invoicing the total plus commission to the client abroad 
and taking steps eventually to collect the proceeds. If 
each shipment was straightforward and the requirements 
of clients similar, standard bookkeeping exercises would 
provide an adequate pattern. But experience shows that 
each territory and each individual client calls for variety 
of treatment. To give only a few examples. Agency agree- 
ments may require the provision of commissions to 
agents and sub-agents. Clients may require cash or special 
discounts obtained from suppliers to be accumulated in 
London instead of being passed on to them in the form of 
a deduction from the relevant shipment. Exchange risks 
may sometimes make the forward buying of foreign 
currency advisable to pay for foreign purchases. The 
variety of territories from which proceeds of bills of 
exchange flow in may demand the maintenance of a num- 
ber of bank accounts, with the consequent increase in the 
number of cash books necessary. Terms and clauses of 
drafts drawn on clients are many and varied. In addition, 
a large number of small charges under the headings of 
postages, cables, interest, supplementary carriage charges 
and so on, must be catered for, as any slackness in ob- 
taining reimbursement for such items would quickly eat 
away the comparatively small proportion of net commis- 
sion earned. In general, economical operation in the office 
is imperative. 


Systems 

Many devices and abbreviated systems are resorted to, 
but it is essential that no departure is made from the tried 
and proved basic principles of double-entry book- 
keeping. The small firm will often accumulate all the in- 
voices, debit and credit notes, freight account and so on 
for a shipment as memoranda from which one composite 
journal entry will be made when the shipment is complete. 
If a draft has been drawn on the client it may be entered 
in a bill book, and the entry cancelled when the proceeds 
are received and credited to the client’s account. In the 
large concerns special techniques are employed with the 
aid of mechanical bookkeeping to achieve high speed 
accurate recording of hundreds of shipments a day on a 
production line principle. Here lies the main difference 
between the methods of the small and those of the large 
business. The small shipper will employ staff who may 
individually be responsible for confirming an indent; 
arranging shipment when the goods come forward; 


assembling the invoices, bills of lading and other papers; - 


drawing the draft (this process is called “documenta- 
tion”); and, finally, seeing that payment is ultimately 
received. 

In contrast, the big concern will maintain a number of 
buying rooms staffed with buyers specialising in certain 
commodities and/or markets and concerned only with the 
reception of indents and their confirmation to suppliers— 
the responsibilities of these buyers end when the goods 
are ready for shipment. At this point a separate shipping 
department takes over and supervises the physical move- 
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ment of the goods to the appropriate steamer or aircraft 
or issues instructions to the supplier regarding despatch 
by post. When shipment is complete the documentation 
department takes over and assembles the relevant docu- 
ments in support of the shipper’s invoice, which will cover 


goods, charges and commission. These documents will. 


include the supplier’s invoice, which will have been passed 
through the accounts department for payment to be 
arranged on due date. The shipper’s invoice to the client 
will have been prepared in several copies, one of which 
passes to the accounts department for analysis and 
debiting to the client’s account. 

The modern trend towards ledgerless systems might 
almost have been evolved to suit the shipper’s needs. The 
bought ledger of a shipper serving importers of a wide 
variety of goods will show that many of his clients buy 
from the same suppliers of certain well established lines, 
but that there is an enormous field of sources of supply 
where they do not overlap. The result of this is that for 
each thousand clients, bought ledger accounts are brought 
into existence numbering as many as twenty thousand. 
Most export invoices are not payable monthly on terms 
laid down by the purchaser, but are payable singularly at, 
say, seven or ten days from the invoice date. This cir- 
cumstance leads to a large volume of posting which is 
almost pointless, as a list of balances taken out will 
merely show the disposition and value of invoices ac- 
cepted but not due for payment—information which can 
be obtained at much less cost than that involved in main- 
taining an outsized ledger. Any attempt to render the 
bought ledger more manageable by sub-division into 
separate volumes is doomed to failure. The reason is that 
the nature of the confirming business calls for a large 
number of books of original entry: there are a large 
number of cash books made necessary because various 
banks. have to be utilised to effect payments and to re- 
ceive proceeds. In addition there are journals recording 
adjustments and the myriad small transactions the carry- 
ing out of which is all a part of the service to clients. By 
far the best solution is to dispense with a bought ledger 
so far as straight “on-and-off” entries are concerned. 
One method is to record such pairs of entries on a single 
accommodation account or on a set of account cards— 
one for each day of the year. Better still, to short-circuit 
this step altogether and debit each payment to the client’s 
account. Even this has a disadvantage in that the client’s 
account will show drafts drawn or cash received, but may 
lack part of the corresponding debits until the supplier is 
paid. Mechanisation makes possible an ideal solution. A 
separate cash book is utilised for payments to suppliers 
not subject to adjustments of an extraneous nature. 
Cheques in fan-fold form are typed by machine which at 
the same time produces a duplicate cheque on plain paper 
and two backing sheets, one of which serves as the cash 
book and the other as a purchases day book. The cheques 
are drawn immediately the invoices are received, but are 
put away with their copies for dating, signature and dis- 
patch on due date, when the copies of cheques are filed 
alphabetically in monthly batches. The files of copies of 
cheques then provide a ready indication of payment if a 
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query arises. The cheque number is typed right through to 
the purchases day book and becomes the supplier’s in- 
voice serial number, which is in due course quoted on the 
shipper’s invoice to the client. It is then an easy matter for 
the shipper’s invoices to be “‘marked off” on the purchases 
day book, leaving unmarked those invoices which have 
not been shipped. The total of such unshipped invoices 
should agree, at any one time, with the balance of the 
purchases account. This account is comprised of debits. 
consisting of the daily (or monthly) cash book totals and 
credits consisting of the value of goods shipped. The 
figure of goods shipped is obtained from an analysis of 
the shipper’s invoices to his clients. Instead of crediting 
each invoice shipped to the credit of the purchases 
account separately, the shipper’s invoices are broken 
down by analysis, and whilst each invoice is debited 
separately to the respective client’s account, only the 
grand totals of the goods element is credited to the pur- 
chases account. This procedure may be elaborated by 
maintaining a purchases account for each of several 
markets necessitating more than one series of cash book 
sheets and cheques, and introducing corresponding 
additional columns in the form of analysis. The system 
described is for the goods, but freight and other charges 
can similarly be paid for and debited direct to an appro- 
priate impersonal ledger account, which is similarly 
credited from the analysis of the shipper’s invoices. Under 
this system the analysis becomes the heart of the method 
and from this analysis the shipper’s and his agent’s com- 
missions can be posted in bulk to the appropriate account. 

The amounts of shipper’s invoices and of any sundry 
debit notes are debited in the clients’ or sales ledger, 
being offset, less the amount of any credit notes, by the 
credit in respect of the bills of exchange that, in accord- 
ance with the normal method of reinbursement in the 
export trade, are drawn from time to time. In these cir- 
cumstances it is correct procedure for the bills of exchange 
to be credited to the sales ledger and to be debited to a 
bills receivable account, there being a separate bills 
receivable account for each bank through which bills are 
sent for collection. Thus proceeds are credited from the 
cash book to the bills receivable account, which becomes 
the point at which unpaid bills are recorded. The sales 
ledger does not, therefore, by itself show the total in- 
debtedness of clients, but must be read in conjunction 
with the bills receivable books. In a mechanised system 
the bills receivable books are created in one operation as 
the bills are credited to the sales ledger. Payments of bills 
are marked off on the bills receivable books; the remain- 
ing bills that are not so marked should agree in total at 
any one time with the balances of the bills receivable 
accounts. 

For the purposes of sanctioning credit to clients it is 
usually necessary to keep a supplementary record under 
clients’ names, showing the value and tenor of outstand- 
ing bills; this record has the bill books as its basis. To 
the figures must be added the value of indents confirmed 
but not yet shipped, as in the event of a client becoming 
insolvent the confirming house may be held responsible 
by the supplier for goods not taken up. 
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lem, press a key — and leave the rest to 
automation. Your Monroe steers its own way through all stages of figuring, short-cuts 
hundreds of time-wasting intermediate steps, races through complex calculations to the 
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WHEN 
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STAFF 


THREATENS TO STRIKE 


Your wages staff is refusing to fill in more P.A.Y.E. forms until 
you give them more help. But you can’t get extra staff. And the 
business won’t run to expensive payroll equipment. The answer 
to your problem is an Anson Payroll System. 

The Anson Payroll Machine, compact, silent and fool-proof 
(there can be no transcription errors) cuts form filling to a 
minimum and reduces the cost of P.A.Y.E. wage payment by 
half. It has been approved by the Inland Revenue Authorities- 
No special training is needed. The Anson is merely loaded with all 
the payroll documents—Tax Record Card, Pay Slips—(150 un- 
perforated), Wages Sheet, Wage Envelopes, and one entry only 
produces all essential Payroll Records. Four jobs done at once. 
Anson is ideal for Confidential Salary payments paid by 
Banker’s Order. 

The same principle is applied to complete Sales Ledger, Cus- 
tomer’s Statement and Day Book Analysis in one operation. 
ANSON will create 100% efficiency in any part of your Account- 
ing Department, with less expense, less fatigue and without 
delays. 

Further details will be gladly sent on receipt of this coupon. 
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MACHINE 
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TIME AND MONEY 
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GEORGE ANSON & CO. LTD. 
| Anson House, 58 Southwark Bridge Road, London, S.E. 
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Accountant at Large 


Muddling Through 


IN THESE INTROVERT days, we are all 
of us self-conscious about all manner 
of things. Year by year our offices 
are taking a higher place in the list 
of self-conscious priorities. Ac- 
countants may, as Sir Walter Puckey 
has suggested, be approaching the 
new techniques of electronics with 
extreme conservatism; but, we may 
be sure, amongst the visitors to the 
Business Efficiency Exhibition lately 
mounted at Olympia there were 
many accountants absorbed in con- 
sidering the possible uses of this in- 
vention, of that development, of a 
great machine that does the work of 
brigades of girls, of a tiny instru- 
ment that removes staples, painlessly, 
from documents joined together in 
an earlier, often misguided, zeal. 

And indeed it is good that ac- 
countants should indulge in this 
soul-searching: too many of the 
dusty survivals of an outworn Vic- 
torianism are to be found in our 
business centres, and even though 
there would seem to be a traditional 
association between _ solicitors’ 
offices (rather than accountants’) 
and the Victorian tradition, ac- 
countants are not blameless. All 
praise, then, to our colleagues who 
took open minds to Olympia! 

If, nonetheless, we have a stirring 
of primeval doubts in the face of 
modern organisational techniques, 
there is really no reason why we 
should allow ourselves to feel guilty. 
The doubts are probably a reflection 
of our own consciousness of weak- 
ness, and it is better to face the weak- 
ness than to suppress it. The ac- 
countant who finds his day disrupted 
if his secretary forgets to open his 
diary for him has doubtless been 
looking for years for the diary, the 
aide memoire, the jotting pad, that 
will force itself upon him when he 
forgets to look at it. A man of that 
kind (and there are probably more of 
them than each individual specimen 
believes) is understandably sceptical 
about business efficiency. He does not 
for a moment criticise the creations 


of the inventors; he is merely 
aware, bitterly aware, that he per- 
sonally is unlikely to benefit. When 
he is confronted with the need for 
memory away from his desk, he 
makes jottings in his pocket diary— 
and then forgets to transcribe them 
to his desk diary. After many such 
lapses he may be reduced to keeping 
in his money pocket annotated scraps 
of paper which he is bound to find 
every time he pays out loose change. 
He may even resort to the knot in his 
handkerchief; and then he is at a 
loss to remember why he made the 
knot. Experience teaches him, with 
painful regularity, that the efficacy of 
a system depends on the efficiency of 
its operator. 

He sees this rule operating all 
around him. There was once a funny 
picture of a girl at a filing cabinet 
looking over her shoulder with a 
worried look and saying “Has 
anyone a copy of the alphabet?” 
That picture touched upon the cruder 
difficulties of office filing, and despite 
the steadily soaring emoluments of 
junior clerks those difficulties do not 
seem to grow less as the years go by. 
But what of the more refined 
troubles? What of the incoming 
letter with two, three or four topics, 
a letter demanding to be put away in 
files under each of the topics, and 
also in the general folder dealing 
with the affairs of the writer of the 
letter, as well as in that other folder, 
so proudly inaugurated a year or two 
ago, with the title “Top Policy” or 
“*Historic” or “‘Pats on the Back” or 
even, if the man in charge is of that 
kind, just “Nuts”? What could be 
simpler? (says the efficiency expert). 
Select one of these many places, and 
cross-refer in the others. And our 
accountant replies, sardonically, 
“You don’t know my filing clerk!” 

Many of the filing systems now on 
offer do in fact go a great way towards 
making life easier for the office staff. 
But still, what happens when a letter 
is just simply filed in the wrong place? 
What can be more completely lost? 


That is our cruder difficulty again; 
but memory goes distantly back to 
W. C. Fields in an office of many 
years ago, where everything was 
“*filed’’ in a mountainous heap on his 
desk—and he, of course, could find 
anything he wanted, immediately. 
Our wives have a _ disconcerting 
habit of pricking any nascent bubble 
of efficiency-complacency when we 
introduce our filing systems at home; 
it is odd how often we cannot find 
the document immediately wanted— 
and the disappearance is not always 
our wives’ fault, even though we do 
deplore their Fieldsian technique of 
“filing” all correspondence, carefully 
restored to the envelopes, in an 
untidy bundle behind the clock. 

So it must seem to the accountant 
of our imagining even in electronics. 
The machines are wonderful—so 
wonderful indeed that there is poor 
chance that he, or any of his present 
staff, will ever understand their 
pulsations. A new race of mainten- 
ance men is undoubtedly being reared 
up to look after the insides of our 
Ernies and our Irmas and our Leos— 
and then responsibility for efficiency 
will be one stage removed from us. 
But will there be enough of this new 
aristocracy of office efficiency to go 
round? The clerks whose labours the 
machines will do so effortlessly are 
not, most of them, eligible recruits. 
When all the hewing and drawing 
and casting and posting is done by 
electronics who will look after the 
electrons? And even apart from the 
servicing, the feeding of the machines 
calls for more than a knowledge of 
the alphabet: we must hope that the 
new clerk, who with her machine will 
be doing the work of a hundred of _ 
her predecessors, will be at least as 
efficient as any one of the hundred. 

These are deeper waters than are 
the concern of this page, and all will 
probably come out for the best in the 
best of all possible worlds. But there 
are some of us who will still be look- 
ing for an electronic computer, at a 
reasonable price, that will unob- 
trusively keep us personally on top of 
our own complicated desk arrange- 
ments. It is perhaps an encouraging 
thought that one of the most re- 
markable features of some of the 
computers is their memory. 
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Taxation 


Annual Payments 


WHAT IS AN “‘annual payment” under Case III of Schedule 
D? Payments made annually are of different kinds. The 
amounts paid in each year may vary; the payments may 
be made out of capital; they may or may not consist of 
pure profit in the hands of the recipient; they may merely 
be an element to be taken into account for the purpose of 
determining the true profit or income; they may or may 
not be recurring payments. 

The legal decisions are numerous but from them 
certain basic principles may be extracted. 


Mode of Taxation 
Rule 1 (a) of Case III of Schedule D provides that income 
tax shall extend to: 
any interest of money... or any annuity or other annual 
payment whether such payment is payable . . . either as a 
charge on any property of the person paying the same by 
virtue of any deed or will or otherwise, or as a reservation 
thereout, or as a personal debt or obligation by virtue of 
any contract, or whether the same is received and pay- 
able half-yearly or at any shorter or more distant periods. 
The concluding words emphasise that the intervals at 
which the payments are made are not relevant, but that 
what is material is the length of the period over which the 
payments are made. Thus payments to be made monthly 
(Re Cooper, 1917, 88 L.J. Ch., 105) and payments to be 
made weekly (Re Jane’s Settlement, 1918, 2 Ch. 54) 
have been held to be annual payments. Even a payment 
made for one year only may be an “annual payment” 
(Anglo-Persian Oil Co. Ltd. v. Dale, 16 T.C. 264, 1932, 1 
K.B. 124). 


Annuities Distinguished from Annual Payments 

It will be observed that the Rule speaks of “‘annuities or 
other annual payments.” While an annuity is an annual 
payment, every annual payment is not an annuity. An 
annuity means generally income payable periodically in 
return for the payment of a capital sum, the capital being 
lost completely. In other words the payment of a capital 
sum is the consideration for the annuity, or its purchase 
price. As from 1956/57, a purchased life annuity other 
than a retirement annuity is treated as containing a 
capital element not liable to tax. The capital value will be 
the consideration paid divided by the expectation of life 
of the annuitant at the date when payment of the annuity 
commences (Section 27 of the Finance Act, 1956). 

The amount of an annual payment need not be a 
fixed amount—it may have to be ascertained by a calcu- 
lation. Thus contractual payments representing a share of 
the proceeds from a film or book or other work, though 
they would be taxable under Case I or Case II if a trade, 
profession or vocation was carried on, would be taxable 
under Case III as annual payments if they were not 


derived from a trade, profession or vocation (see per 
Jenkins, L.J., in Stainer’s Executors v. Purchase, 1952, 
A.C. 280). In that case an actor was remunerated by a 
share of the profits from films in which he had acted. 
This remuneration fell to be taxed accordingly under 
Case II of Schedule D as being the profits derived from a 
profession. After his death, further payments fell due and 
were received by the executors. It was held, however, that 
the payments were not assessable at all, on the ground that 
the source of the income, the profession, had ceased to be 
exercised. 


Natur? of Receipt Material 

In considering whether a payment is an annual payment, 
the question is “‘what is the nature of the payment when 
received?” not “‘what is the nature of the fund out of 
which the payment is made?” Thus sums paid by trustees 
out of capital, to augment the income of a beneficiary as 
directed by a will or settlement, would constitute income 
in the hands of the recipient, and would be in the nature 
of annual payments (Brodie v. I.R., 1933, 17 T.C. 432). 

This point is well illustrated by the judgment of 
Scrutton, L.J., in Earl Howe v. I.R. (1919, 2 K.B. 336). 
In that case it was held that annual premiums payable in 
respect of insurance policies were not annual payments, 
and were not deductible for supertax purposes. In his 
judgment Scrutton, L.J., pointed out that if a customer 
agreed to pay his butcher an annual sum for meat sup- 
plied, the whole sum was not profit, and to ascertain the 
profit the cost of the meat and other items must be de- 
ducted. Accordingly, the payments made to the butcher 
could not be regarded as annual payments received by the 
butcher. On the other hand, one would venture to suggest 
that if the two transactions, the payment of the annual 
sums on the one hand and the supply of the meat on the 
other hand, were entirely independent of each other, the 
payments might be regarded as annual payments, both as 
regards the payer who would thereupon become entitled 
to deduct tax therefrom, and as regards the payee, who 
would be chargeable to tax in that event on the annual 
payment under Case III of Schedule D. 

But it seems that the only way in which this result could 
be brought about would be by the supply of the meat 
being entirely voluntary and without charge. The position 
would be the same as if the butcher had given away part 
of his stock as a gift. A payment in order to be an “annual 
payment” for the above purposes must be a pure income 
payment. How fine the dividing line may be between an 
annual payment and a payment under a commercial 
contract for goods and services is well illustrated by the 
recent case of J.R. v. National Book League (1957, 
3 W.L.R. 222). There, because of benefits in the shape of 
certain amenities received by the covenantors, sums 
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payable under covenant were held not to be “annual 
payments” and not to qualify for charitable relief under 
Section 447 (1) (6) of the Income Tax Act, 1952. 


Deduction of Tax at Source 

If a payment is an “annual payment” within Case III 
of Schedule D, then, looking at the matter from the angle 
of the payer, tax would be deductible by him at the 
source either under Section 169 of the Income Tax Act, 
1952 (formerly General Rule 19), or under Section 170 of 
the Act (formerly General Rule 21). 

It is of importance to note the opening words of these 
Sections. Section 169 begins with the words “‘where any 
yearly interest . . . annuity or other annual payment is pay- 
able,”” while Section 170 begins with “‘where—{a) any 
interest of money, annuity or other annual payment 
charged with tax under Schedule D. . . is not payable or 
not wholly payable out of profits or gains brought into 
charge. . . .” (our italics). 

Section 169 deals with the situation in which the payer 
makes the payment wholly out of profits or gains brought 
into charge, and in that event he deducts tax from the 
payments and retains it. But Section 170 deals with the 
situation in which the payment is not at all or not wholly 
payable out of profits or gains brought into charge, and 
in that event the payer, though still deducting the tax, 
has to account for it to the Revenue. If tax is deductible 
at the source under Section 170, but is not in fact de- 
ducted, the Revenue may assess the recipient under 
Case III (Glamorgan Q. S. v. Wilson, 1910, I.K.B. 725), 
or at its option assess the payer. If tax is not deducted 
under Section 169 it appears that the Revenue cannot 


Overseas Trade 
Corporations—II 


BEFORE DEALING WITH the other provisions relating to 
Overseas Trade Corporations, the amendments made 
during the debates on the Finance Bill (now an Act) 
and affecting the subject matter of last month’s article 
will be considered. Readers will recall that the definition 
of an Overseas Trade Corporation (O.T.C.) originally 
left a company no choice as to whether or not it would be 
known as an O.T.C. If the company fell within the 
definition, it must be an O.T.C. After representations 
from Government supporters, an amendment was in- 
troduced whereby a company falling within the definition 
of an O.T.C. might elect not to be known as an O.T.C. 
This amendment was passed. Provisions were inserted 


* The first part of this article appeared in Accountancy for July 1957, pages 303-4. 


assess the payee. It is a moot point whether the payer 
can recover the tax from the payee. 


Quality of Recurrence 

In determining whether a payment is an annual payment, 
the quality of recurrence of the payment is an important 
factor. 

This point was stressed by the House of Lords in Moss’ 
Empires Ltd. v. I.R., 1937, A.C. 785; 1937, 3 A.E.R. 
381. In that case a contract had been made under which 
the appellants guaramteed the maintenance of a fixed 
dividend by a company over a period of five years and 
payments of varying amounts had been made in each of 
the five years implementing the guarantee. The appellants 
were allowed to deduct the payments as a necessary 
trading expense, and were assessed under General Rule 21 
in respect of these sums as annual payments. It was held 
that the sums paid from time to time pursuant to the 
guarantee were “‘annual payments” and that the assess- 
ment under Rule 21 had been properly made on the 
appellants. The argument that the payments could not be 
annual because they were casual, independent, contin- 
gent, and variable was rejected by the House of Lords. 

Lord Maugham in his judgment drew an important 
distinction. The case was not one of annual profit or gain 
arising from a trade “‘as to which the decision in Martin v. 
Lowry, 1927, A.C. 321, would be decisive to show that 
in that context ‘annual’ means ‘in any one year’. In Rule 
21 ‘annual’ must be taken to have, like interest on money 
or an annuity, the quality of being recurrent or being 
capable of recurrence” (our italics). 

(To be concluded) 


to prevent “hopping in and out” to reduce the tax 
liability. A company cannot elect to be an O.T.C. one 
year, not an O.T.C. in the next year and revert to being 
an O.T.C. in the third year. 

A proviso was inserted in the Section relating to the 
annual determination of the status of a company, to deal 
with the case of a company formed or wound up in the 
year. The provisions as originally tabled did not provide 
for the case of a company which might not be actually 
trading abroad on either the first or last day of its exist- 
ence. If it were not trading abroad on those days, the 
company would not be an O.T.C. The proviso states that 
a company will qualify as an O.T.C. for any year if it 
fails to comply with the requirements specified at the foot 
of page 303 and the top of page 304 of our last issue 
only because it or its subsidiary has only recently been 
formed or is about to be or is being wound-up and 
consequently is not carrying on a trade outside the 
United Kingdom. 

Apart from the points discussed in the two paragraphs 
above, there have been no important amendments to the 
subject matter of last month’s article. 

In addition to defining an O.T.C., the Act contains a 
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Section, covering two pages, laying down the matters 
disqualifying a company from being an O.T.C. 

A company does not qualify as an O.T.C. (ignoring the 
central management and control of the trade carried on 
by the company) if the activities of the company would 
amount to the exercise of a trade within the provisions 
of Section 122 (1) (a) (iii), Income Tax Act, 1952. That 
Section states that tax is to be levied under Schedule D on 
the profits accruing to any person not residing in the 
United Kingdom from any trade carried on in the 
United Kingdom. Whether a person is carrying on a 
trade in the United Kingdom is a question of fact, which 
is normally decided by considering where the contracts 
for the sale of goods are made. In these circumstances, it 
is necessary to provide that a company will not be dis- 
qualified because it produces commodities of a kind 
bought and sold by agents or brokers in a recognised 
market in the United Kingdom and effects sales of such 
commodities through an agent or broker in that market. 
The agent or broker must not be chargeable in respect of 
the profits arising to the company from those sales. The 
commodities sold here by the company can include 
products of the same type as those produced and sold by 
itself. Thus producing companies, but not merchanting 
companies, will be entitled to include goods not produced 
by themselves but purchased overseas from other 
companies. 

If the company carries on a trade consisting of the 
purchase of goods exported or to be exported from the 
United Kingdom, it shall rank as an O.T.C. only if 
delivery of the goods to be exported is taken by the com- 
pany on board the ship or aircraft in which they are ex- 
ported and the whole of the costs of insurance, commis- 
sion and charges incidental to the delivery on board ship 
or aircraft are paid by the seller. Moreover, the company 
must not provide any services in respect of or expend 
money on insuring, preserving, warehousing, transporting 
or otherwise dealing with the goods while they are in the 
United Kingdom. 

Next, companies carrying on certain trades are speci- 
fically barred from being O.T.Cs. The relevant trades are: 

(a) the business of banking; 

(5) a business consisting wholly or mainly of the lend- 
ing of money or of the provision of the capital or credit 
facilities required for entering into hire purchase agree- 
ments with the public; 

(c) the business of dealing in securities (e.g. shares, 
bonds, debentures and debenture stock); 

(d) insurance business, including business of the classes 
set out in Section (1), Assurance Companies Act, 1909; 

(e) the business of shipping, air transport or chartering 
of ships or aircraft for the use of others; or 

(/) those trades in which the trading receipts wholly or 
mainly consist of payments (i) for the services of indi- 
viduals ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom (the 
services are those ordinarily performed by individuals in 
the course of a profession or vocation); and (ii) in respect 
of any literary, dramatic, musical or artistic work (in- 
cluding the copyright therein), the author of which is 
ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom. 
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The ownership of property or rights in any part of the 
world for whose use the company receives from a person 
carrying on a trade wholly or partly within the United 
Kingdom a payment which is deductible in computing 
the profits for income tax purposes of the paying com- 
pany, will disqualify the receiving company from being 
an O.T.C. The receiving company can, however, avoid 
this disqualification by treating the sums received as 
investment income and paying United Kingdom tax 
thereon. 

The provisions relating to O.T.Cs. are not designed to 
enable a company to avoid paying tax anywhere in the 
world. The company must be liable in some country to a 
tax which in character and scope corresponds in all 
respects to income tax and which would be charged on the 
profits arising from any trade exercised within that 
country by a resident or non-resident. Finally, in view of 
the special provisions of Section 349 and 18th Schedule, 
Income Tax Act, 1952, whereby a person who is resident 
in the United Kingdom is exempt from tax on profits 
arising in Eire, a company carrying on a trade in Eire 
cannot qualify as an O.T.C. 

From the foregoing and last month’s article, it is 
obvious that the intentions of the Act are to place as far as 
possible companies trading overseas but resident in the 
United Kingdom in the same tax position as regards 
trading profits earned abroad as businesses trading abroad 
and not resident in the United Kingdom. But these in- 
tentions must not allow tax evasion (so that it is important 
that transactions between an O.T.C. and a non-O.T.C. 
are at “arm’s length”) and no “export subsidy” must be 
given, to avoid the possibility of reprisals by other coun- 
tries. Section 469, Income Tax Act, 1952, is to apply to all 
sales to and by an O.T.C., but the paragraphs and pro- 
visos limiting the Section to sales between associated 
persons and persons outside the United Kingdom are 
omitted. The books of an O.T.C. will be open to inspec- 
tion by the Inland Revenue, who will thus be able to 
prevent evasion of tax. Although the O.T.C. causes this 
Section to apply, the Revenue is not, at this stage, con- 
cerned with whether or not the trading profits of the 
O.T.C. have been deflated or inflated; these are exempt 
from tax. It is the profits of concerns selling to or buying 
from the O.T.C. that must not be artificially deflated. 
The Government evidently considers they are unlikely to 
be inflated. 


Illustration 
A non-O.T.C. sells goods to an O.T.C. for £40,000. If 
those goods might have been expected to fetch £50,000 if 
the parties to the transaction were independent persons 
dealing’ at arm’s length, the profits of the non-O.T.C. 
will be increased by £10,000 for both income tax and 
profits tax purposes. Conversely, if the non-O.T.C. 
bought the above goods from an O.T.C. for £60,000, the 
non-O.T.C. would be allowed to include only £50,000 in 
purchases. 

Despite Opposition criticism, the provision was passed 
without amendment. 

(To be continued) 
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smaller 
firm 


raise new 


capital ? 


For firms needing new plant, 
buildings or basic working capital, the best answer may be ICFC. 
The Corporation provides long-term loans and share capital, 
in amounts between £5,000 and £200,000. 

Write for our booklet, “ Capital for Business and Where to 
Find It’, to any of the addresses below. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FINANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


Head Office: 7 DRAPERS’ GARDENS, LONDON, E.C.2. NATIONAL 8621/5 
Branches: BIRMINGHAM—214 HAGLEY ROAD. EDGBASTON 4181 LEICESTER—31 FRIAR LANE. GRANBY 854 
MANCHESTER—73 WHITWORTH STREET. CENTRAL 5429 EDINBURGH—33 CHARLOTTE SQUARE. EDINBURGH 30212 
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It is an authoritative work which covers its subject 
most satisfactorily and brings out quite a few points 
which other works omit.—Solicitors’ Journal. 
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Taxation Notes 


From Bill to Act—1. O.T.C.’s 

The debate on the Committee stage 
of the Finance Bill produced the 
usual crop of drafting amendments. 
After the initial success in increasing 
the maximum income which a child 
might receive without his parent 
losing the child relief (mentioned on 
page 308 of our July issue), conces- 
sions were few. One anomaly has 
been removed. If a non-Overseas 
Trade Corporation receives a divi- 
dend from an Overseas Trade Cor- 
poration (O.T.C.) profits tax will 
have to be paid by the recipient. The 
Bill as originally drafted did not 
allow the receiving company to apply 
against its profits tax liability any 
foreign tax which could not be ap- 
plied against the income tax payable 
on the dividend. By a new sub-Sec- 
tion the position has been corrected. 

A useful amendment has been 
made to ease the transfer of part of a 
trade to an O.T.C. Originally the 
transfer could only be made to an 
O.T.C. which actually carried or 
would carry on a trade. Now an 
O.T.C. which is a holding company 
only may be concerned in the trans- 
fer. This amendment should assist 
matters when transfers of assets are 
to be made between O.T.C.’s. 

In the Bill as originally drafted the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
had the right to make regulations 
extending the time limit within which 
assessments in connection with 
O.T.C’s. might be made. A Con- 
servative member objected, saying 
that he felt the ordinary statutory 
time was sufficient. The Financial 
Secretary agreed and the Commis- 
sioners’ right was deleted. Following 
a further amendment, any regulations 
made may be annulled by resolution 
of the House of Commons. 

A serious omission had been made 
when the Clause defining trading and 
investment income was drafted. If 
there is a payment or transfer be- 
tween two O.T.C’s. via the principal 
company, no liability to United 
Kingdom tax will arise, but, without 


the amendment accepted by the 
Committee, direct payments or 
transfers between two O.T.C.’s 
would have been caught. Obviously 
it was against the intentions of the 
Act that such payments or transfers 
should have been caught, and the 
necessary amendment was passed. 

Further amendments provide that 
the existing superannuation benefits 
of employees will not be affected by 
a company becoming an O.T.C., 
and that grouping notices for profits 
tax purposes in relation to investment 
income of O.T.C’s. may be given 
where some companies in a group 
are and some companies are not 
O.T.C.’s. 

The Bill was recommitted to the 
committee stage for the moving of 
an amendment by the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, making 
two improvements in the Clause 
determining the status of an O.T.C. 
In the clause as it was before this 
amendment was passed, the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue had 
been given the power to disregard 
minor acts or occurrences that might 
disqualify a company from being an 
O.T.C. if in their opinion there was 
no material advantage to the com- 
pany by so disqualifying itself, and 
it was pointed out in Committee 
that it was unusual for such a power 
to be given to the Commissioners 
without the right of appeal. The right 
of appeal has now been provided. It 
was also pointed out in Committee 
that a company may disqualify itself, 
not inadvertently but deliberately, in 
a particular year to gain a tax ad- 
vantage. It is now provided that the 
Commissioners can disregard, in the 
event of a company in their opinion 
deliberately disqualifying itself so as 
to gain a tax advantage, the benefits 
of allowances which it would thereby 
gain. A right of appeal is included. 

A compromise amendment was 
made dealing with options to enjoy 
or not to enjoy O.T.C. status. A 
company which has never been an 
O.T.C. is given the option not to 


qualify for that status so long as it 
desires but it can, at will, take on the 
status in any year. Likewise, a 
company which has qualified as an 
O.T.C. but wishes to cease to be so 
qualified has the opportunity to do so 
but only by virtue of a direction by 
the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, which they can give only if 
they are satisfied that as a result the 
company will enjoy relief by being 
able to set-off trading losses and 
capital allowances against income 
against which such allowances could 
not, if the company was an O.T.C., 
be so set-off, and are also satisfied 
that that benefit is the sole or main 
benefit which the company would 
derive from ceasing to qualify as an 
O.T.C. Such a company, once given 
exemption, could exercise the right of 
election to come back into the status 
of an O.T.C. This provision is similar 
to the amendment passed in Com- 
mittee whereby companies can dis- 
qualify themselves by an act of their 
own. 

The provisions allowing the switch- 
ing of exempt trading income between 
members of a group when all the 
companies are O.T.C.’s_ were 
amended to include the case where 
one subsidiary company has a hold- 
ing in another subsidiary on which 
dividends would be payable. There 
were also certain minor amendments. 

On the third reading the Financial 
Secretary indicated that the Board of 
Inland Revenue would be prepared 
to discuss schemes involving the 
formation of O.T.C.’s. We shall be 
dealing with his remarks in detail in 
next month’s issue. 


—2. Building Societies 

On Report a new Clause designed to 
reduce the charge to profits tax on 
building societies was moved, pro- 
viding that the profits of such a 
society should be computed after 
allowing the deduction of dividends 
or interest payable by the society on 
shares in and deposits with or loans 
to it and after allowing the deduction 
of any income tax payable by the 
society in respect of those dividends 
or interest. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer expressed a good deal of 
sympathy with the proposal but 
pointed out that it did not stand 
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alone in the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission concerning 
profits tax. He said that this proposal 
was undoubtedly linked up with 
many others. He wanted time to 
study, during the coming year, the 
various proposals covering a rather 
wider sector than merely building 
societies, with the intention of trying 
to produce comprehensive proposals 
for dealing with various bodies which 
are facing this kind of problem. The 
amendment was not carried, so we 
must wait until next year for some 
relief in this direction. 


—3. Hire Purchase—Capital 
Allowances 

The words “for may” were intro- 
duced so as to provide that a person 
buying assets under a hire purchase 
contract will be entitled to invest- 
ment or capital allowances so long 
as the contract provides that he shall 
“or may” become the owner. As the 
Clause stood, a hire purchase con- 
tract would not have given any title 
to capital allowances. An amendment 
was also passed excluding from the 
prohibition in the Clause a claim 
which had been made bona fide be- 
fore Budget Day but had not been 
determined one way or the other 
because there had not been time for 
those concerned to deal with it. 


—4, Gifts inter vivos 

A number of amendments were put 
forward to cure flaws which had 
been found in the Clause, e.g. where 
the donee of a gift voluntarily dis- 
poses of it during the life of the giver 
either by way of gift himself or by 
way of something less than full con- 
sideration. The donee will now be 
deemed to continue in possession or 
enjoyment of the property, which will 
have to be valued at the date of 
alienation. The object of the amend- 
ments was to get away from treating 
the donee as receiving a notional sum 
of money at the time of the aliena- 
tion. Another amendment removes 
the charge on accumulations of 
income arising from the gift. 

It was also agreed that where at 
the time of the publication of the 
Finance Bill there was in the hands of 
a donee property which under the 
law as it then stood attracted no 


estate duty, those accountable for 
duty are to be able to exercise an 
option for benefit of the old law and 
not to be treated under the new. 


—5. Other Amendments 

A new provision amending the 
definition of an industrial building 
was added. Any expenditure incurred 
after the coming into force of the Act 
on the construction of toll bridges 
will rank for industrial building 
allowances. 

As a result of a new Clause intro- 
duced by Government supporters, 
and later withdrawn, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is to consider 
redrafting Paragraph 7 of the Ninth 
Schedule to the Income Tax Act, 
1952. This paragraph, dealing with 
expenses allowable in computing a 
taxpayer’s income from employ- 
ments, has caused accountants, tax- 
payers and the Inland Revenue many 
headaches. Its simplification and 
revision are long overdue: no doubt 
the references to the keeping of 
horses will be deleted! 


Building Societies Composite Rate 
The composite rate of income tax 
payable by the societies, based on 
the average effective rate at which 
shareholders in building societies are 
paying tax, has been fixed at 5s. 6d. 
in the £ for 1957/58. For 1956/57 
the rate was 5s. 4d. The increase 
shows that the proportion of shares 
held in building societies by persons 
in the higher income groups has 
again risen. 


Income Taxes Outside the 
Commonwealth 
Parts 1 and 2 of this useful publica- 
tion were reviewed in these columns 
in October, 1956, page 404. The first 
supplement issued recently (H.M. 
Stationery Office, price 15s. net) in- 
cludes a list of the amendments to 
Parts 1 and 2 and revised and addi- 
tional pages of material covering the 
alterations caused by tax legislation 
in the United States for 1956 and in 
the Republic of Ireland for 1956/57. 
The information included is based on 
laws notified up to February, 1957. 
The opportunity has been taken to 
include a short general account of the 
taxation systems in France and 
Belgium. The notes on France are 


based on all legislation up to 
December 27, 1956, while those on 
Belgium include legislation passed 
prior to June 30, 1956. The notes on 
the taxation systems of these coun- 
tries are considerably shorter than 
those on the United States and Irish 
taxes. However, they will provide 
accountants with a useful guide to the 
taxes of two countries in the proposed 
European Free Trade Area. 

The French General Taxation 
Code provides for personal income 
tax to be charged on individuals in 
two parts, a proportional tax falling 
on certain classes of income and a 
progressive surtax based on total 
income. Companies and certain part- 
nerships are liable to a company tax 
on profits. 

In Belgium there are schedular 
taxes and a national crisis contribu- 
tion which are charged on the income 
of individuals, companies and other 
bodies corporate, and a comple- 
mentary personal tax charged on an 
individual’s total income from all 
sources. The schedular taxes are a 
property tax on income from land, 
buildings and immovable plant and 
equioment; a movable capital tax 
on income from investments, loans, 
deposits, etc.; and a business tax on 
profits, salaries, pensions, profes- 
sional fees, and so on. 


Double Taxation—Pakistan 

An agreement for the avoidance of 
double estate duty has been signed 
with Pakistan, and the text is pub- 
lished as a schedule to a draft Order 
in Council (H.M. Stationery Office, 
price 5d. net). The agreement is 
effective for estates of persons dying 
on or after the date of its coming into 
force. Provision is made, however, 
for it to be applied, if the accountable 
person so elects, to the estate of a 
person who dies before it comes into 
force and after December 4, 1951. 


Premium Savings Bonds—Estate Duty 
Concession 

Premium Savings Bonds owned by 
persons who die domiciled in the 
Channel Islands, the Isle of Man or 
Northern Ireland will not be treated, 
for the purposes of liability to estate 
duty, as property situate in Great 
Britain. 


| | 
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Recent Tax Cases 
By W. B. COWCHER, 0.B.E., B.LITT. 


Income Tax 


Trade—Saw-mill and joinery works— 
Purchase of standing timber under 
agreements with special features— 
Whether sums paid therefor deductible 
as purchases of stock-in-trade—Income 
Tax Act, 1952, Schedule D, Case 1— 
Sale of Goods Act, 1893, Section 62(1)— 
Growing Trees and Home Grown Timber 
in the Log (No. 3) Order, 1946 (No. 
2209). 


Hood Barrs ». C.I.R. (House of 
Lords, March 14, 1957, T.R. 47), a 
difficult and curious case, was the subject 
of a lengthy note in our issue of June, 
1956 (page 230). The appellant, in addi- 
tion to extensive business interests in 
England, had considerable interests in 
the Island of Mull and he had appealed 
against certain estimated assessments 
for the years 1947/48 to 1951/52 made 
upon him under Case I of Schedule D. 
These were in respect of the business of 
timber merchant, saw-miller and joiner 
carried on by him in the island under the 
name “Killiechronan Saw-mills and 
Joinery Works.” This business had been 
commenced upon April 6, 1947, shortly 
before the first of the two agreements 
with which the case was concerned. The 
appellant held forty-nine shares out of 
an issued capital of 100 shares in a 
company of which he was a director 
known as The Chalmers Property 
Investment Company Limited (herein- 
after called “the company”’); but whether 
these shares represented the whole of 
his beneficial interest in the company is 
not stated. Upon September 30, 1947, 
and September 30, 1948, respectively, 
two agreements had been entered into 
between the appellant and the company; 
and it appears from the reports that, 
save as to their schedules, the prices 
mentioned therein and the dates from 
which they were to run, the agreements 
were in identical terms. By these agree- 
ments the appellant had agreed to buy 
the growing timber specified in the 
schedules thereto; and the total sums 
payable were £24,275 in respect of the 
first agreement and £24,900 for the 
second. It would seem that these figures 
had been arrived at by estimating the 
cubic content of the trees by a recog- 
nised method, then applying the maxi- 
mum prices laid down by Statutory 


Rule and Order No. 2209 of 1946 and 
then deducting a sum by way of dis- 
count. There was no selection and 
identification of the trees to be felled and 
no time limit was imposed; and in law 
until severance the trees remained the 
property of the company. Comprised in 
the transactions were 30,000 large 
larch and 2,000 small larch as well as 
other trees, and, seeing that the appel- 
lant’s balance sheet showed his plant 
and machinery had cost only £832 whilst 
loose tools and equipment had cost £118, 
Lord Keith in his speech remarked that 
these figures did not suggest that the 
appellant could cope in any short period 
of time with such quantities, nor was 
there any evidence that he intended to do 
so within any foreseeable time. The 
appellant’s contention was that the sums 
payable under the two agreements 
represented the purchase price of stock- 
in-trade, whilst the Revenue upon the 
other hand contended that they were 
capital sums paid for an enduring 
right to cut timber. 

The only accounts relating to the 
appellant’s trade which had been pro- 
duced to the General Commissioners 
were a profit and loss account and a 
balance sheet for the year to March 31, 
1948, together with a stock valuation at 
that date. As to the last, Viscount 
Simonds said: 


The stock valuation, which is reflected in 
the other documents . . . states the “‘cost 
price of timber” at £24,275, adds 
“annual appreciation of growth at 
80-90 year maturity 1.17, say 1 per cent., 
£242 15s. Od.’ deducts “depreciation 
attributable to gale damage—blown 
trees, damaged trees and extra costs 
lumbering 10 per cent., £2,451,” thus 
arriving at a figure of £22,065 19s. 6d. To 
this figure there is added the net value of 
“blown trees”’ and the ultimate amount of 
£23,061 5s. Od. is reached. 


Declaring that the above statement was 
“sheer nonsense,” Viscount Simonds 
proceeded to show why. Nevertheless, 
assuming that the timber was correctly 
to be regarded as stock-in-trade, the 
right to value it at each balance sheet 
date at cost or market value would open 
up a vista of possible taxation benefits 
for an indefinite period. 

The vagaries of the Commissioners as 
regards their “case” were described in 


the earlier note. Both in the Court of 
Session and in the House of Lords their 
original finding that the two payments 
were capital in nature was taken as their 
decision, and a unanimous Court of 
Session had upheld it. In the House of 
Lords, the decision of the latter was 
affirmed by a majority of four to one, 
Lord Odaksey dissenting. Viscount 
Simonds was of opinion that the case 
raised no broad question of principle 
but in essence was the same as that dealt 
with in Alianza Co. Ltd. v. Bell (1906, 
A.C.18; 5 T.C. 172) and subsequent 
decisions. In the circumstances of the 
case, he considered discussion of the 
impact of the Sale of Goods Act, 1893, 
was irrelevant. He was, however, careful 
to point out that it did not follow from 
the decision that whenever a timber 
merchant bought standing timber in 
small or large quantities he could not 
debit his profit and loss account with the 
cost. Lord Oaksey said that purchases of 
standing timber were merely a way of 
acquiring the timber merchant’s stock- 
in-trade in the way most convenient to 
him and to the landowner. The question, 
he said, was not how the taxpayer 
acquired it but of what it consisted. The 
only question before the Commissioners 
had been the question of principle and 
he concluded by saying that the case 
should be sent back “with a direction 
that the sums paid for the trees cut in 
the years in question on the basis of the 
contract should be allowed as deductions 
from the appellant’s profits.” Lord 
Morton said he agreed with the decision 
of the Court of Session and with the 
speech to be delivered by Lord Keith. 
He held, as did the latter, that the ques- 
tion to be dealt with was the same as that 
posed by Jenkins, L.J., in Stow Bardolph 
Gravel Co. Ltd. v. Poole (1954, 33 A.T.C. 
378; 35 T.C. 459) and that it was the 
case of the purchase of a capital asset. 
Lord Cohen found himself in complete 
agreement with the judgment of Lord 
Sorn in the Court of Session. Whilst he 
agreed that the purchase of standing 
timber by a regular timber merchant 
was not a capital asset, by reference to 
the authorities he held that what the 
appellant had acquired by the con- 
tracts was not goods or stock-in-trade 
“but an enduring interest in the land 
and the natural increment of the trees of 
the nature of a capital asset.” 

Lord Keith, giving the principal 
speech in the case wherein the facts were 
set out, was of opinion that what the 
appellant had acquired by the two 
agreements was not stock-in-trade but a 
peculiar right which was not capable of 
being treated as stock-in-trade, Whilst 
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the dividing line between revenue and 
capital expenditure was in many cases a 
narrow one, here, in his opinion, the 
scale fell heavily on the capital side of 
the line. Counsel had placed reliance 
upon the definition of “goods” in 
Section 62 (1) of the Sale of Goods 
Act, 1893, but he held that in the par- 
ticular circumstances the definition had 
no application. He concluded his speech 
by a statement that: 
. .. nothing that I have said in upholding 
the decision that the sums in question 
were capital payments is intended to 
preclude consideration of what, if any, 
allowance is to be made for timber 
actually cut down and taken into stock 
by the appellant. 


Prima facie this reservation would seem 
to be incompatible with the Alianza 
principle. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that there was agreement in both 
Courts that, following the decision in 
Morison v. Lockhart (1912, S.C. 1017), 
until it was cut down the appellant had 
no property in a single tree. 

At a later stage in the case counsel 
for the appellant sought to put forward 
an argument, based on Sharkey v. 
Wernher (1955, 3 All E.R. 493; 36 
T.C. 275) and two earlier cases; but 
this was refused inasmuch as it had not 
been raised on the case stated. 


Income Tax 


Bank interest— Deposit account—Further 
sum paid in to credit of account— 
Whether a new source of income or an 
addition to a source acquired by deposit 
of such further sum—Income Tax Act, 
1918, Schedule D, Case III—Finance 
Act, 1926, Section 30—Finance Act, 
1951, Section 21. 


Hart v. Sangster (Ch. March 19, 1957, 
T.R. 73) was the case noted in our issue 
of December, 1956 (page 497) which, 
when it came before Vaisey, J., was 
“front page news” because of the fact 
that upon March 17, 1951, Mr. Sangster 
had paid into a deposit account, which 
he had had for several years with a 
Birmingham branch of Barclay’s Bank, 
a cheque for £2 million. Assessments 
under Case III of Schedule D had been 
made upon him upon the footing that 
he had by that deposit acquired a new 
“source” or an addition to an existing 
“source” of income within a proviso to 
Section 30 of the Finance Act, 1926, or 
Section 21 (1) of the Finance Act, 1950, 
which was in substitution for that pro- 
viso, The amounts of tax involved in the 
case were substantial, the assessment for 
1951/52 being £7,037 and for 1952/53, 
£29,371. On appeal before the Special 


Commissioners, by whom the appeals 
were allowed, the assessments had been 
reduced to £53 and £7,032 respectively. 
Vaisey, J., had said that whilst both 
sides agreed that the source of the in- 
terest on the £2 million was to be sought 
and found in some contract between Mr. 
Sangster and the bank, the Crown’s 
contention was that: 

it was a new contractual relationship 

resulting from and brought into existence 

by the tender of the £2 million by Mr. 

Sangster to the bank and the acceptance 

of it by the bank... and... that sucha 

new contractual relationship arises on 
each occasion when money is. . . placed 
on deposit by a customer in a bank. 
The opposite view put forward by Mr. 
Sangster was, he said, that: 
there was on March 17, 1951, a subsisting 
pre-existent and continuing contractual 
relationship affecting and covering what- 
ever money was for the time being and 
from time to time standing on the 
deposit account and that there is no need, 
and no room, for the conception of a 
series of contracts arising whenever a 
‘new deposit is made. 

Although Vaisey, J., found the second 
view superficially attractive, he had held 
that the Crown’s view stood the test of 
analysis and had reversed the Special 
Commissioners’ decision. A unanimous 
Court of Appeal, for somewhat different 
reasons than those of Vaisey, J., 
affirmed his decision, Golddard, L.C.J., 
giving the only judgment. 

Goddard, L.C.J., said that the Special 
Commissioners had held that the con- 
tract was the source of the income whilst 
Vaisey, J., he thought, held that the 
deposit was the source coupled with the 
contract. He, however, could not agree, 
he said, that there was a new contract 
every time money was paid in. Con- 
tinuing, he said: 

I think it is one continuing contract; but 

the contract itself yields no income at all. 

The deposit of money would yield no 

income at all unless there was an agree- 

ment, express or implied, to pay interest. 

The source of the income seems to me to 

be the deposit of money upon certain 

terms. 
and he proceeded to elaborate his con- 
clusion that the source of income in the 
case was the deposit of money upon the 
terms of the contract. He held that if an 
addition were made to the amount 
already deposited Section 21 of the 
Finance Act, 1951, was quite wide 
enough to catch it. Leave to appeal to 
the House of Lords was refused, but 
may possibly be granted elsewhere. 
Whilst the decision would seem to be 
both logical and in accordance with 
commonsense, it will be a pity if the 


opinion of the final Court is not ob- 
tained. The issue is a real one; and 
neither side would be likely to need 
“legal aid.” 


Income Tax 


Gravel pits—Permission to excavate gravel 
Sromgravel pits—Payment to be made per 
cubic yard excavated—Whether contract 
for sale and purchase of gravel or grant of 
a profit 4 prendre—Whether a right to 
use land—Income Tax Act, 1918, Sched- 
ule A, No. Ill, Rule 3—Finance Act, 1934, 
Section 21—Finance Act, 1948, Section 
31 (1) ). 

Smethurst v. Davy (Ch. February 26, 
1957, T.R. 35), was a case in which the 
result depended upon the answer to two 
questions. The second of these questions 
was whether the Revenue by means of 
Section 31 of the Finance Act, 1948, had, 
inter alia, effectively charged profits 
arising from sand and gravel pits and 
so reversed the result of the House of 
Lords’ decision in Russell v. Scott (1948, 
A.C, 422; 27 A.T.C. 199; 30 T.C. 394). 
Upon April 23, 1947, Foster Bros. 
(Hook) Ltd., a gravel-merchanting 
company, had written to the respon- 
dents’ agent asking for permission to 
excavate “about 500 yards of gravel” 
from the Hazaley Heath Gravel Pits. 
Permission had been granted upon 
Fosters’ undertaking to pay 2s. 6d. per 
cubic yard of gravel excavated, and the 
question was whether the payments 
made to the respondent were, as con- 
tended for the Crown, from the granting 
to Fosters of a profit a prendre, a right 
to use land chargeable under Section 31 
(1) (d) of the Finance Act, 1948, or, as 
contended for the respondent, the sale 
to and purchase by Fosters of stock-in- 
trade. The Special Commissioners had 
decided in favour of the latter view; but 
Wynn-Parry, J., reversed their decision. 

He held that he was bound by the 
decision of the Court of Appeal in 
Stow Bardolph Gravel Co. Ltd. v. Poole 
(1954, 33 A.T.C. 179; 35 T.C. 459), and 
that even stronger than that case was the 
case before him. In the Stow Bardolph 
case the appellant company had pur- 
chased the whole of the gravel deposits 
upon certain land in consideration of 
two lump sum payments, and the issue 
was whether these payments were of a 
capital or income nature. Wynn-Parry, 
J., in the course of his judgment, said 
that provisions had been introduced 
into the contract in that case only 
consistent with the sale and purchase of 
a chattel, but “notwithstanding this, the 
Court of Appeal, going behind the form, 
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and considering the substance of the 
matter, held that the transaction did not 
involve a sale and purchase. . . .”” Whilst 
the quoted wording and the rest of the 
paragraph are somewhat difficult to 
follow, his Lordship made it clear in his 
judgment that he understood what 
Jenkins, L.J., had held to be the position 
in the Stow Bardolph case. Reverting to 
the latter’s judgment for the sake of 
clarity, Jenkins, L.J., had said inter 
verbos: 
The taxpayers had in my view an exclu- 
sive right to win the gravel, and when it 
had been excavated and won it became 
the property of the taxpayers; but in my 
view the taxpayers cannot be described as 
having had any proprietary right in that 
particular stratum of the soil or in the 
gravel while it lay in the stratum, except 
in so far as the taxpayers had an exclusive 
right to win it. 
What the taxpayers had purchased in 
the Stow Bardolph case and what had 
been sold to them were, Jenkins, L.J., 
had held, rights and not gravel; and that 
was held by Wynn-Parry, J., to be the 
position in the case before him. Never- 
theless, for the Crown to succeed it was 
necessary to show that the 1948 legisla- 
tion, intended to reverse Russell v. Scott, 
had effected its object. This it would 
have done if the right obtained by 
Fosters was a “right to use any land” 
within Section 31 (1) (d) of the Finance 
Act, 1948. Not surprisingly, the author- 
ity for so regarding it was found in the 
House of Lords’ speeches in that case. 
Jenkins, L.J., in the course of his 
judgment in the Stow Bardolph case, 
reviewing the legal history of the prob- 
lem, had remarked: “‘The distinctions 
drawn by the cases are not altogether 
satisfying to some minds,” and amongst 
those minds he probably included his 
own. The decision in the present case is 
not likely to reduce the number; but, 
had the decision been otherwise, an easy 
way of avoidance would have made 
Section 31 (1) (d) of the 1948 Act fail of 
its object. 


Surtax 


Undistributed income of company— 
Investment company controlled by not 
more than five persons—Direction that 
income of company is to be deemed in- 
come of members mandatory on Special 
Commissioners—Profits tax distribution 
charge—Members of company not all 
individuals—Right of election to be 
treated as if partnership—Refusal of 
Special Commissioners to make direction 
for surtax—Mandamus—Finance Act, 
1939, Section 14—Finance Act, 1947, 
Sections 30 (9) 31, 31 (3), 35—Income 


Tax Act, 1952, Sections 245, 262— 
Finance Act, 1952, Section 65. 


The curious legal position in Regina 
vy. Special Commissioners of Income 
Tax, ex parte Linsleys (Established 
1894) Limited (C.A. March 6, 1957, 
T.R. 77) was set out in a note in our 
issue of April last (page 175). The com- 
pany was an investment company within 
the mischief of Sections 245 and 262 of 
the Income Tax Act, 1952. Under 
Section 262 the Special Commissioners 
were commanded to give a direction that 
the whole of the income of such a 
company was to be apportioned amongst 
its members. In the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, this they had refused 
to do: but, on an application for a 
mandamus, the Divisional Court of 
Queen’s Bench had granted it, Donovan, 
J., giving the judgment of the Court. In 
the Court of Appeal, the Special Com- 
missioners’ appeal against the order was 
unanimously refused, Jenkins, L.J., 
giving the judgment of the Court. Leave 
to appeal to the House of Lords was 
granted. The judgment is a careful and 
protracted analysis of the legal position 
and nothing but a brief summary can be 
given here. 

The company had gone into liqui- 
dation upon May 7, 1953. For profits 
tax purposes the relevant chargeable 
accounting period was from April 1 to 
May 7, 1953, whilst for income tax it 
was from April 6, 1953, to May 7, 1953. 
The actual income for the latter period 
before making any deduction for profits 
tax amounted to about £8,900, whilst the 
profits tax for the whole relevant charge- 
able accounting period amounted to no 
less than £18,987, of which £16,421 
would be applicable to the income tax 
period. Assuming the latter charge to 
be inescapable, if it were deductible from 
the £8,900 there would be a minus 
quantity and nothing to apportion. By 
Section 68 (2) of the Finance Act, 1952, 
in cases like the one under consideration 
not only was deduction to be made; but 
the sum deductible was to be “grossed” 
so that the £16,421 above-mentioned 
would become £29,856. Any such deduc- 
tion was, however, to be in respect of the 
“profits tax payable.” 

By Section 31 (3) of the Finance Act, 
1947, where, as in the case under con- 
sideration, some (but not all) of the 
persons to whom the income of a 
company is apportioned under Section 
245 of the Income Tax Act, 1952, are 
individuals, the company and the non- 
individual members may make a joint 
election whereby for profits tax purposes 
the company will be treated as if it were 
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a partnership; and the company itself 
will not then be chargeable to profits 
tax. Given the exercise of this right to 
elect to be treated as a partnership, the 
Special Commissioners would direct 
£8,900 to be apportioned. Without such 
election, profits tax £29,856 would be 
deductible from the £8,900; and there 
would be nothing to apportion. In 
neither of the Courts was it decided 
whether a nil direction was feasible. It 
will be observed that the argument for 
the Special Commissioners effectively 
deprived the company of any right of 
election under Section 31 (3). As to this, 
Jenkins, L.J., said: 
We do not think that . . . where the legis- 
lature charging a particular tax gives 
taxpayers a right of election which, if 
exercised, will exempt them from liability 
for such tax, references in the legislation 
to the tax as “payable’’ are to be under- 
stood as meaning that the tax must be 
treated as payable notwithstanding the 
existence of the right of election. Nor, in 
our view, can it be right in such a case to 
hold that where . . . the Special Com- 
missioners are bound to take a certain 
step . . . the Special Commissioners are 
entitled to refrain from taking that step, 
and claim that because they have not 
taken it . . . therefore the tax is beyond 
peradventure payable, inasmuch as the 
right of election can never be exercised. 
A final submission for the Crown was 
that the company was not during the 
relevant period an investment company 
within the meaning of Section 262 (1) 
because the £8,900 above-mentioned was 
less than the £16,421 profits tax; and soa 
company with no income could not be 
an investment company. This submis- 
sion, based on F.P.H. Finance Trust 
Lid. v. CIR. (1944, A.C. 285; 26 T.C. 
131), not only would seem to be uncon- 
vincing in itself but was held by Jenkins, 
L.J., to fail with the other submissions 
made upon behalf of the Special Com- 
missioners. 


Estate Duty 


Settlement—Trust for settlor’s life— 
Trust invalid—Then trust for settlor’s 
widow—Then trust for children—Death 
of settlor’s wife in settlor’s lifetime— 
Whether resulting trust during settlor’s 
lifetime despite provision that no benefit 
from trust fund to go to settlor or any of 
the trustees— Whether children’s interests 
accelerated—Finance Act, 1894, Section 

In re Flower’s Settlement Trusts 
(C.A. January 25, 1957, T.R. 29) was 
noted in our issue of October, 1956 
(page 410). It arose out of a settlement 
made in 1936 by Sir Archibald Flower, 
who died in 1950. The issue was 
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whether the trust fund “‘passed” under 
Section 1 of the Finance Act, 1894. It 
consisted of 4,000 ordinary shares of 
£1 in Flower and Sons Ltd. valued at 
£22,000, apart from accumulations 
amounting to some £10,000. If the fund 
“passed” then not only would it attract 
estate duty but it would fall to be aggre- 
gated with the rest of Sir Archibald’s 
estate. The amount of duty involved was, 
therefore, considerable. 

The settlement had been made be- 
tween the settlor on the one part and the 
trustees on the other part, the latter 
consisting of the settlor himself, his 
wife and their three children. It was, in 
fact, a family trust. By Clause 2 of the 
deed, the trustees, during the life of the 
settlor, were to stand possessed of the 
trust funds and apply the income to an 
extremely wide and varied range of 
objects not restricted to charitable or 
benevolent purposes but including inter 
alia purposes of “a public character.” 
They were given power to accumulate 
income and apply any such accumula- 
tions for like purposes. By a proviso to 
Clause 2 no application or payment of 
income was to be made which should 
directly or indirectly benefit the settlor 
or any of the trustees. It was common 
ground that the discretionary trusts 
created by Clause 2 were void for uncer- 
tainty. By Clause 3, on the death of the 
settlor, the trustees were to pay the 


income of the trust fund to Lady 
Florence Flower, the settlor’s wife, and, 
on the death of the survivor of Sir 
Archibald and Lady Flower, they were 
to hold the capital of the trust fund and 
any undistributed income in trust for the 
three children in equal shares. Lady 
Flower had predeceased her husband, 
dying in 1946, The trusts declared in 
Clause 2 being void, there was no 
effective disposition of the income of the 
trust fund during the settlor’s life. 

For the trustees it was contended that 
the principle of acceleration, established 
in a long line of will cases, applied, with 
the result that immediately upon the 
execution of the deed Lady Flower be- 
came tenant-for-life with remainder to 
thethree children in equal shares. On this 
footing it was agreed that no estate duty 
would be payable under Section 1 of the 
1894 Act upon the death of Sir Archi- 
bald. For the Crown, upon the other 
hand, it was contended that the failure 
of the trusts declared in Clause 2 brought 
about a resulting trust in favour of the 
settlor whereby he had a beneficial life 
interest in possession. If this was so, it 
was agreed that estate duty was payable 
on his death by virtue of a “passing” 
under Section 1. Upjohn, J., had found 
that the “intention” necessary to pro- 
duce acceleration could not be collected 
from the language used in the deed of 
settlement with a sufficient degree of 


Tax Cases—Advance Notes 


House oF Lorps (Viscount Simonds, 
Lords Morton of Henryton, Reid, 
Keith of Avonholm and Somervell of 
Harrow). 


Sun Life Assurance Society v. Davidson 
(H.M.I.T.): Phoenix Assurance Com- 
pany v. Logan (H.M.I.T.). July 4, 1957. 


The facts of this case were set out in 
the October, 1956, issue of ACCOUNT- 
ANCY (page 408). 

Viscount Simonds said that the right 
to relief could not depend on the way in 
which a life assurance company kept its 
books. The words “expenses of manage- 
ment” did not include all the expenses 
deductible under Schedule D, Case I. 
It was admitted that the cost of purchase 
of the investments themselves was not an 
expense of management. There was no 
valid distinction between the cost of 


purchase of the investment and the 
attendant brokerage and stamp duty. 
Consequently they were not part of the 
expenses of management. Management 
was not equivalent to “running the 
business.” 

Lord Reid dissented on brokerage 
charges. Lords Morton, Keith and 
Somervell agreed that brokerage 
charges and stamp duties were not 
“expenses of management.” 

Accordingly the appeals. were dis- 
missed and the decision of the Court of 
Appeal affirmed. 


Court OF APPEAL (Lord Evershed, 
M.R., Morris and Pearce, L.JJ.). 


Smethurst v. Davy. June 3, 1957. 


The Court of Appeal unanimously 
upheld the decision of Wynn-Parry, J., 


certainty, with the result that he had to 
follow the language used in its literal 
meaning. On this basis he had held that 
the Crown succeeded, there being by 
operation of law a resulting trust in 
favour of the settlor. 

A unanimous Court of Appeal 
affirmed this decision. Jenkins, L.J., 
giving the only full judgment, said it was 
clearly right. After a clear and interest- 
ing examination of the acceleration prin- 
ciple, he said that there was no evidence 
of intention such as might be looked at 
by way of surrounding circumstances to 
spell out of the language used an inten- 
tion that an acceleration should take 
place in events such as had happened. 


He held that it was in the highest 


degree improbable that the settlor, if the 
matter had been brought to his notice, 
would have intended to give the income 
of the entire fund immediately to his 
wife with remainder of the capital and 
income to his children. He then set out 
what he regarded as the real intention of 
the settlor in making the settlement, the 
application of the income of the trust 
fund to the charitable and benevolent 
purposes and other objects which the 
settlor and his family would feel they 
had a moral duty to support. His 
Lordship made no mention of the taxa- 
tion benefit which might have been 
expected to accrue had the scheme 
succeeded as intended. 


reported in this issue (page 352), 
Accordingly the taxpayer, the occupier 
of the land, was held liable to tax under 
Finance Act, 1948, Section 31 (1) (d). 

Leave to appeal to the House of Lords 
was given. 


CHANCERY Division (Harman, J.). 


Cooke (H.M.I.T.) v. Burton. June 5, 
1957, 


The taxpayer in this case was formerly 
Treasurer of the Borough of Stepney. 
He retired from that position on Nov- 
ember 1, 1950, and became entitled to a 
pension of £987, which was paid until 
September 30, 1955. Under the Local 
Government Superannuation Act, 1953, 
regulations were made (Local Govern- 
ment Superannuation (Benefits) Regu- 
lations, 1954). Under these, the taxpayer 
was entitled to elect to receive a lower 
pension, a lump sum and the right for his 
widow to receive a pension, instead of 
the pension alone at the higher rate, the 
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new arrangements being treated as 
having been in force from the time of 
his retirement. This election was finan- 
cially advantageous to the taxpayer. 
Accordingly, he elected to be treated as 
having been entitled to the lower pen- 
sion since his retirement. As a result he 
claimed that his Schedule E assessment 
for 1954/55 should be reduced, by 
reason of the retrospective effect of the 
Regulations, to £768, the lower pension 
rate. 

It was held by Harman, J., that the 
Regulations merely provided a means for 
adjusting liability between a retired 
employee and his former employer on the 
changeover from the old to the new 
arrangements, and had no retrospective 
effect for income tax purposes. Accord- 
ingly the taxpayer was liable for tax on 
£987. 


Samuel Dracup & Sons, Ltd. ». Dakin 
(H.M.L.T.). June 27, 1957. 


G. and C. were full-time working 
directors in the appellant company. 
Out of its share capital of 15,001 £1 
shares, G. and C. each held 7,500 shares. 
In 1953 the company ceased to be 
director-controlled. Pension schemes 
had been started for the benefit of D. 
(another director) and the staff. 

After the death of D. in 1954, the 
company’s insurance broker advised the 
establishment of a retirement benefit 
scheme for the benefit of G. and C. The 
reasons he gave were that the company 
might be freed from the burden of 
paying the directors’ pensions from its 
own resources and that the directors 
might be induced to remain in the com- 
pany’s service. 

A retirement benefit scheme for G. 
and C. was set up and approved by the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
under Section 388 (1) of the Income 
Tax Act, 1952. The company claimed 
to be able to deduct the premiums in 
calculating its profits for the purposes 
of Schedule D, Case I. 

It was held that the premiums were 
“disbursements or expenses, not being 
money wholly and exclusively laid out or 
expended for the purposes of the trade” 
within Section 137 (a), Income Tax Act, 
1952, and were therefore not deductible. 
Harman, J., said that the money was 
laid out for the benefit of the directors, 
not of the company. 


James Hobson & Sons Ltd. v. Newall 
(H.M.L.T.). July 3, 1957. 


The appellant company had taken 
over the business of builder, previously 


carried on by an individual. In 1946 the 
company owned two lots of houses, one 
lot consisting of 21 houses divided into 
three groups and one lot of 23 divided 
into three groups. The “*21” lot had been 
built for sale but had been let in the 
absence of a purchaser. They admittedly 
formed part of the company’s stock-in- 
trade. No distinction between the two 
lots was shown in the company’s balance 
sheet. For a while, no attempt was made 
to sell any of the houses. Over seven 
years, however, the company sold seven 
out of the “23” lot and four out of the 
“21” lot. It was held by the General 
Commissioners that the receipts from 
the sale of all these houses were profits 
of the company’s trade. Harman, J., 
affirmed their decision. 


Scott v. C.I.R. July 5, 1957. 


In this case, the question for decision 
was whether a “settlement” had been 
made on or after April 10, 1946. If so, 
by Finance Act, 1946, Section 28, 
payments made under it would not be 
deductions from the appellant’s total 
income for surtax purposes. 

The appellant covenanted by deed on 
July 31, 1941, to make payments to 
charities. The deed could not be 
revoked until August 1, 1948, and thus 
satisfied the proviso to Finance Act, 
1938, Section 38 (1). In January, 1948, 
the appellant released the power of 
revocation. The Crown contended that 
payments must be treated as payable 
under the combined deed of covenant 
and deed of release. These together were 
the “settlement” for the purposes of 
Finance Act, 1946, Section 28, and 
Finance Act, 1938, Section 41. This 
had come into operation after April 10, 
1946, and therefore the payments were 
not admissible as deductions under 
Finance Act, 1946, Section 28. 

Harman, J., rejected the Crown’s 
contentions and allowed the appeal. 


Carlish v. C.I.R. July 12, 1957. 


Mrs. C. was entitled under a settle- 
ment and her late husband’s will to a 
life interest in the residue of his estate 
after payment of annuities to herself 
and her son. From 1931 (the date of 
the husband’s death) to 1941, W., the 
executor and trustee of the will and 
settlement, paid the whole of both 
annuities out of the taxed income of the 
estate. This was not in accordance with 
the rule in Re Perkins [1907] 2 Ch. 596, 
which provides for the apportionment 
between tenant for life and remainder- 
man of annuities charged by a testator 
on his estate. Accordingly, in 1935, Mrs. 
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C. applied to the High Court for an 
order under the rule and this was made. 
Under it, Mrs. C. was entitled to £17,930 
in respect of the proportion of the 
annuities which should have been 
charged to capital. W. agreed to convey 
properties to that value to Mrs. C. out 
of the estate and meanwhile held them 
on trust for her. The resulting legacy 
duty payable as adjusted was assessed in 
November, 1938. 

After February, 1941, Mrs. C.’s 
annuity was not paid as such, but she 
received the whole of the income from 
the residuary estate, subject to the son’s 
annuity, which ceased in 1950. 

Mrs. C. appealed against assessments 
to surtax for 1938/39 to 1950/51 in- 
clusive. She contended that the residue 
of the estate had not been ascertained. 
The Special Commissioners held that it 
had been ascertained by December, 
1938, and Harman, J., upheld this 
finding. 

She further contended that W. had 
not submitted proper accounts and that 
the amounts paid to or for her by W. 
could not be ascertained: therefore no 
surtax liability could arise. The Special 
Commissioners held that from April 6 
to December, 1938, she should be 
assessed under Finance Act, 1938, 
Section 30 (now Income Tax Act, 1952, 
Section 418), since she had a limited 
interest in the residue, and that for the 
period after that she should be assessed 
under Schedule A and the excess rents 
provisions (less outgoings, etc.) on the 
income as it arose (the estate consisting 
almost entirely of freehold and lease- 
hold property). This finding was simi- 
larly upheld by the learned Judge. 

He also held that her annuity had 
been paid. 

Accordingly the appeal was dismissed. 


C.1.R. »v. Wood Bros. (Birkenhead) 
Ltd. (in liquidation). July 16, 1957. 

The company carried on business 
formerly under another name. In April, 
1951, it ceased trading. In May, 1951, it 
changed its name to the present one and 
sold its assets. In April, 1952, it went 
into liquidation. A direction under the 
Income Tax Act, 1952, Section 245, was 
made in respect of the actual income of 
the company from all sources for the 
period April 30, 1950, to April 16, 1952. 
The question for determination was 
whether a sum assessed on the company 
as a balancing charge, as a result of the 
sale of its assets, should be included in 
the actual income. 

Harman, J., upheld the decision of the 
Special Commissioners that it should 
not. 
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The Month in the City 


Fruits of Inflation 

Virtually ever since the British Transport 
Commission granted a 5 per cent. rise in 
wage rates, against the 3 per cent. which 
it seemed probable that the country 
could afford, there has been a general 
belief that the authorities had abandoned 
the fight against inflation, for the time 
being at least. Here is the underlying 
reason for the flight from fixed interest 
securities, which before one-third of 
July was past had reduced the prices of 
gilt-edged stocks to new low levels. It is 
only necessary to state that Old Con- 
sols were carried to the lowest since 
1921 to show the price that can now be 
obtained on newfundslent at longterm— 
not that there is anything more than the 
thinnest trickle of such funds. During 
the past month the fall in other fixed 
interest securities was, perhaps, rather 
less than that in Government stocks, but 
there is very little to choose between the 
two as against the levels at mid-May. In 
the second week of July even industrial 
equities were down on the month, but 
their fall was very much less precipitate 
than that in the Funds and it owed 
something to the fear that some fresh 
measures might be taken against either 
profits or dividends or both. In that 
week the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had delivered three speeches. In all he 
spoke against inflation and in all he 
exhorted people not to act in such a 
way as to encourage it. But while he 
diagnosed our troubles he took no 
action to lighten them, except to increase 
the rates charged for finance for local 
authorities through the local loans fund. 
The only outcome of the speeches is 
that employers in private and nation- 
alised industries and union leaders are to 
meet members of the Government at the 
end of August to suggest measures for 
combating inflation. If one might hope 
that something solid might emerge, the 
meeting could be important, for it 
occurs shortly before the annual Trades 
Union Congress and might influence 
policy decided upon at the Congress. 


Export of Capital 
It is not yet quite clear what reaction, if 
any, the investor will make to the 


Thorneycroft speeches. But the position 
will be affected by a development that 
occurred a week earlier, namely, the 


announcement by the Treasury of a ban 
on the purchase of foreign securities 
from those not resident within the 
United Kingdom. In recent months 
United Kingdom residents have been 
prepared to pay considerable premiums 
for dollar stocks and have done this in a 
large way. According to some views 
there has been a capital efflux of over 
$200 million through this channel in the 
past six months. The machinery of this 
leak has been fully explained, and it is 
evident that the real leak is at the 
fringes of the sterling area and that all 
that has been accomplished so far is 
that the United Kingdom resident has 
been prevented, for the time at least, 
from taking advantage of it. But if 
United Kingdom residents see advantage 
in holding dollar securities other sterling 
area residents may very well have similar 
feelings. Short of halting the inflation 
which is one of the major reasons for a 
flight into dollars, one would like to 
have some assurance that the leak at the 
circumference has been blocked. The 
immediate effect of the action was 
naturally to increase the premium on 
dollar securities in London, for there is 
now only a limited pool of such se- 
curities that can be legally acquired. 
From 64 per cent. it rose to 174 per cent. 
and has since fluctuated rather below 
that figure. Other markets have been 
considerably affected. The immediate 
effect on sterling exchange has not been 
substantial, but at the end of one week 
sterling spot and forward had lost about 
3 per cent. and transferable sterling 
three-tenths of a cent. The events had 
little effect on short-term rates, and 
certainly suggested that the chances of a 
fall in Bank Rate had receded into the 
even more distant future. Stock market 
prices, as reflected in the indices of the 
Financial Times, showed the following 
falls between June 19 and July 22: 
Government securities from 83.56 to 
82.15; fixed interest from 90.45 to 
89.21; industrial Ordinary from 204.7 
to 203.1; and gold shares from 72.1 to 
70.2. 


Bidding for Markets 

Among recent major take-over bids is an 
offer for four shares of 5s. each and 10s. 
in cash by the House of Fraser for the 
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Ordinary shares of John Barker. There 
had been rumours for some time that 
this vast and varied concern was likely 
to be taken over by one of the groups 
and some time ago it was understood 
that Debenhams were looking into the 
matter. It now appears that there is a 
remote possibility of a competing bid 
from that quarter. Meanwhile, however, 
the shares of John Barker have soared 
and the directors have already indicated 
that they have accepted the bid in 
respect of their own holdings and re- 
commend its acceptance to others. But 
at the time of writing no formal offer 
has been made by the House of Fraser 
to the shareholders. The bulk of the rise 
in John Barker occurred before the bid- 
was announced, and on the news there 
was considerable selling. There seems to 
be a more than normal delay and it may 
be that institutions, which hold sub- 
stantial amounts of these shares, do not 
care to accept the Fraser “‘A” shares 
which carry very qualified voting rights. 
Further, it is by no means certain that 
holders who have regarded Barker 
shares as a permanent investment will 
look upon Fraser shares in quite the 
same light. They will be glad enough to 
get them provided they can sell at a 
good price. On the terms as announced, 
the Barker shareholders will get some 
40 per cent. of the Fraser equity but only 
a fraction of the voting rights. It would 
be encouraging if House of Fraser were 
to think again about this matter of 
control. 


The Banks’ Half-Year 

The clearing banks do not submit 
profit figures at the half-year and the 
dividends have on the whole been in line 
with expectations. That is, either they 
have been unchanged or they have con- 
formed to forecasts resulting from 
capital rearrangements. One bank, 
Barclays, consolidated an additional 
payment of 2 per cent. with its final last 
year, making it 7 per cent. and the total 
12 per cent. They have now paid an 
interim of 6 per cent. Does this only 
mean that they have returned to a well- 
established practice of paying their 
dividend in two equal halves or does it 
indicate something better? Two banks, 
Lloyds and Williams Deacon’s, paid 
half their 1956 total and there is nothing 
in the developments of the last six 
months to suggest that the net profits of 
the banks, after providing heavier 
salaries, are up on a year before, 
although advances—presumably the 
most lucrative form of asset—have. been 
increasing, especially in theclosing weeks 
of the period. 
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Neville 
Sndustrial Securities 
Limited 


The Midlands Issuing and Finance House providing a 
complete service for industrial companies to obtain capital 


and for the proprietors of private companies to market their 
holdings, and make provision for Death Duties. 


Public offers for Sale and placings during 1947-57 


Concentric Manufacturing Gibbs & Dandy Ltd 
Co Ltd Belgrave (Blackheath) Ltd 
George Edmonds Ltd Hallam, Sleigh & Cheston 


Prima Industries Ltd Alfred Clough Ltd 

W. & J. Lawley Ltd Wm. Park & Co 

Job Wheway & Son Ltd Forgemasters Ltd 
Fordham Pressings Ltd Swinnertons Ltd 

F. H. Tomkins Ltd Arthar Wood & Son 

J. T. Price & Co Ltd (Longport) Ltd 


Co Ltd Prestage Ltd 
Fry’s (London) Ltd 


R. & A. G. Crossland Ltd J. Hewitt & Son (Fenton) 
Alfred Case & Co Ltd Ltd 
A. R. & W. Cleaver Ltd 
(Walsall) Ltd Walkers (Century Oils) Ltd 
Henry Showell Ltd 

John Beswick Ltd 

John Folkes(LyeForge) Ltd Floor Treatments Ltd 


Directors: 
G. ROLAND DAWES, F.C.A., F.C.W.A. 
E. CARL REEVES, B.SC.(LOND.) 
SIR GREVILLE F. LAMBERT, BART., F.C.A. 


Secretary: 
NORMAN E. HURST, A.C.A., F.C.LS. 


Reville Bouse, 42-46 Bagley Road, 
Birmingham, 16 
Telegraphic Address: “TRUSTNEVIL, BIRMINGHAM’ 
Telephone: EDGbaston 5431/2/3/4 
Subsidiary Company: 


NEVILLE INDUSTRIAL Securities (S.W.) Ltp 
Baltic House, Mount Stuart Square, Cardiff 


Telephone: CARDIFF 32255 


YOUR SUCCESS 
IS ASSURED 


if you study by means of R.R.C. ‘‘no text-book” 
courses. 


Complete inexpensive tuition by qualified tutors, 

with clear-cut guarantee, for all the principal 

Accountancy and Secretarial Examinations. Also 

for Law (Bar, LL.B.), Local Government, Banking, 
Civil Service, G.C.E., etc. 


OVER 50,000 POST- 
WAR SUCCESSES 


Write to-day, specifying your particular interest, 
to The Principal, 


THE RAPID RESULTS COLLEGE 
3, TUITION HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.19 
or call at 235, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London, 


W.C.2 (WHI. 8877), or 19, City Buildings, 69 Corporation 
en Manchester 4 (BLA. 9515). 
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(Pat. No. 774434) 


£18.18.0 
en Foot operated clamping mechanism 
— No pegs or studs 
NEW No loose sheets of carbon paper 
—_— Two ink-written copies produced 
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—_ Interchangeable units for 


SALES AND BOUGHT LEDGERS, 
RECEIPT WRITING, 
WAGES AND P.A.Y.E., 

STOCK RECORDS, 
CONTINUOUS-STATIONERY 
INVOICING ETC. 


Full details from 
PEDAMATIC LTD. 
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64 Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2z. Monarch 9440 
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CoLtd Strakers (Newcastle) Ltd | 
Zinc Alloy Rust-Proof Co Ltd 
Onions & Sons (Le Ltd 
Wm. Sanders & Co Sankey Green Wire 
(Wednesbury) Ltd Weaving Co Ltd 
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Points From 
Published Accounts 


A Narrative with New Characters 

Considerable interest attaches to the 
accounts of Birfield Industries by reason 
of the narrative form of explanation of 
both the profit and loss account and the 
balance sheet, and the headings accorded 
various items in the accounts. Thus 
depreciation comes under the heading of 
“charges relating to the use of fixed 
assets,” explained in the comments on 
the accounts as the cost of “‘the replace- 
ment of our machinery.” An excellent 
example of combining the simplified 
with the orthodox so that all tastes can 
be satisfied. No colour is used in these 
accounts, but a number of simple line 
graphs illustrate some of the main 
financial trends—sales, growth of Or- 
dinary shareholders’ funds and trading 
surplus. An unusual feature is a table 
showing the method of calculating de- 
preciation on fixed assets. Of the cost of 
an item with a life of only three years, 
40 per cent. is written-off in the first 
year—at the other extreme 10 per cent. 
of cost is written-off in the first year if 
the life of the asset is thirty years. 


Too Much Paper? 
The Bowater Paper Corporation accounts 
are an outstanding example of what is 
being done in promoting both public 
and labour relations by the presentation 
of financial information. There is not 
another set of accounts this side of the 
Atlantic to touch the Bowater ones for 
sheer size and excellence of production. 
The first 50 pages are taken up wholly 
with a beautifully illustrated general 
review of the group operations and call 
for little comment beyond praise. The 
remaining 58 pages are devoted to the 
accounts themselves. Once again sheer 
size comes into it, and the only 
critical point we have to offer is the one 
we have previously put forward—is not 
too much being attempted between the 
folds of a single publication? Certainly 
Bowater is a highly complex financial 
organisation, but those who have 
neither the time nor the energy to work 
through the paper and detail now 
offered them would probably take kind- 
ly to a simplified and less ambitious 
booklet. 

‘One accounting feature we particular- 
ly like is the absence of any reserve 


allocations in the profit and loss account. 
The balance remaining after the pay- 
ment of dividends is merely carried 
forward as “unappropriated profits.” 
An excellent practice! 


Commendable Reserve Practice 

Lord Chandos has some words to say on 
the subject of reserves in his statement 
for 1956 reviewing the activities of 
Associated Electrical Industries. ““There 
are objections to any form of ear- 
marked reserves,” states Lord Chandos, 
“and in future our surpluses will be 
retained in the subsidiaries or allocated 
to general reserve unless some special 
circumstances warrant a more limited 
description.” Excellent again! 


Outstanding Funds on New Issues 

The manner of dealing with the funds 
raised by new issues of capital vary 
widely where the full amount is not 
received before the close of the accounts. 
Although Ruberoid issued £1 million of 
6 per cent. debenture stock during 1956, 
only £523,000 appears in the balance 
sheet, and one is referred to the notes to 
find out exactly what has happened. 
Looking at the balance sheet alone with- 
out the notes it would seem that the 
business was still in need of funds 
whereas there was still another £477,000 
to come in at the balance sheet date. 
Strictly from an accounting point of 
view the method adopted is perfectly 
acceptable, but it tends to mislead those 
not fully acquainted with such matters. 
From their point of view it is far better 
to show the full amount of stock issued 
and to make in the balance sheet itself 
the adjustment for funds still to come. 


Profits on Stocks Overseas 

The accounts of Gestetner are unique in 
that they provide in direct fashion one of 
the best advertisements for the products 
of the company. For a long while now 
it has been the practice to duplicate the 
accounts each year using Gestetner 
machines and the effects that can be 
achieved with the new processes that 
have been developed are truly remark- 
able. This year there is more colour on 
the cover, which incorporates a design 
showing a duplicating machine in out- 


line. Good quality paper is used inside, 
and the typefaces have an excellent 
clarity. An interesting feature of the 
balance sheet is the manner in which the 
profit on stocks held by subsidiaries and 
overseas agents is treated, being held in 
the form of a reserve. The increase is 
withdrawn from the trading surplus of 
the group so that any subsequent move- 
ments in stock prices are completely 
isolated from the trading results of the 
business. 


Overcrowding 

Cow and Gate’s accounts are quite 
brightly presented, but the mistake of 
trying to cram too much into the avail- 
able space has been made. The result is 
that the figures tend to get lost in the 
wording. The simple expedient of allow- 
ing more space all round would greatly 
improve the look of these accounts, 
which are quite attractively printed in 
blue, with comparative figures in red. 


Laying-out the Comparative Figures 
Vigzol Oil has this year put its accounts 
within a stiff cover. Otherwise there is 
little change. Both a parent and a group 
balance sheet are shown, with the figures 
adjacent to each other on one page. The 
latest group and parent figures are on 
the right-hand side and the comparative 
figures on the left-hand side. It would, 
we feel, aid the reader if both sets of 
group figures were printed adjacent to 
each other on the right-hand side and 
the parent figures similarly printed on 
the other side. 


Overladen 

Public utilities are not easy companies 
for which to prepare annual accounts, 
and every credit is due to the directors 
of the Manchester Ship Canal for the 
effort that has obviously gone into the 
presentation of its accounts. But so much 
in the way of statistical and necessary 
financial information has already been 
put into the accounts that it would have 
been an advantage if the salient features 
of the company had been presented in 
simplified form. At the moment anyone 
only casually interested in the accounts 
would run the length of the canal at the 
sight of thirty-two pages of virtually 
unbroken figures! 


Three Balance Sheets 

The Companies Act of 1948 enabled 
many shareholders to have their first 
insight into the true ramifications of 
their businesses, since it was then made 
compulsory. to show a _ consolidated 
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profit and loss account. Though gaining 
in this important respect, many share- 
holders lost in another, for the im- 
mediate tendency following this move 
was to drop the parent’s profit and loss 
account as being superfluous. It is often 
most useful to have the accounts of the 
parent company (especially if struck on 
an identical basis with those of the 
group) to augment the accounts of the 
group, for then it is possible to deduce 
how the subsidiaries are faring and the 
experience of the subsidiaries is some- 
times an important clue to the general 
trading tone of a business. 

Smith and Nephew Associated Com- 
panies goes one step further in its balance 
sheet presentation, by making un- 
necessary the deducing of the figures of 
the subsidiaries, for three balance sheets 
are given—one for the parent, one for 
the subsidiaries and one for the group. 
The attractive layout and sensible use of 
colour softens the confusing effect of 
having six columns of figures adjacent 
to one another. Unfortunately, only a 
single profit and loss account is pre- 
sented (and in the conventional style). 


A Half-Way Allocation 

Ericsson Telephones has compromised in 
appropriating the profit remaining after 
payment of dividends. A retained figure, 
given after deducting the dividends, is 
shown as being represented by the 
general reserve of £300,000, the research 
and development reserve of £200,000 and 
the unappropriated balance at Decem- 
ber 31 of £343,682. Things are not made 
clear to the uninitiated, for there is no 
indication that the money has been 
taken in these three parts into the 
balance sheet. The account would have 
been better had the retained figure been 
left in it unallocated and individual 
reserves done away with completely in 
the balance sheet. 


“Trading Profit” — 

There has always been a fair amount 
of licence about the interpretation of a 
trading profit and the controversy has 
grown of late with the practice of many 
companies in striking a profit after 
deducting such items as depreciation. 
John Barker is a company which goes to 
the other extreme, setting out its 
“trading profit” before deducting rents, 
salaries, and wages. Such a degree of 
detail is seldom met with in a profit and 
loss account, but the provision of the 
detail is nothing but commendable. 
What is open to debate is whether one 
can say that the figure with which the 
account starts is really a trading profit, 


since it is earned before the essential 
expenditures incurred in the operations 
of the business have been accounted for. 
Depreciation is not essential (except in 
the extreme long run), inasmuch as 
machines will go on running for their 
allotted span whether or not money is 
set aside to replace them. But one can- 
not go on using premises if the rent is 
not paid—at least, only at the landlord’s 
pleasure!—and one will certainly not 
keep for more than a very short time 
employees whose wages have not been 
met. While, therefore, it is very useful to 
have the detailed information that John 
Barker provides, we feel it would be 
better to set it out in a rather different 
form, so that the trading profit, as such, 
is stated on a more conventional basis. 
The accounts are improved this year by 


appearing on art paper. 


—And “Gross Profit on Trading” 

Maple and Co., another store business, 
has an approach to its profit and loss 
account precisely similar to that of 
Barker, only the opening term is “gross 
profit on trading.” The accounts are 
vastly improved this year, being in- 
creased to quarto size and having a stiff 


cover. However, a fair comparison can- 
not be made with the accounts of the 
previous year, for the printing strike 
caused them to come out in abbreviated 
form. Nevertheless, some shareholders 
may be led to appreciate the difference 
between what can be done in normal 
circumstances and what has to be 
tolerated when the need dictates. The 
only quibble we have about the accounts 
in their more usual form is the practice 
of turning the group balance sheet on 
its side. This is irritating for the reader— 
particularly when the balance sheet of 
the parent has been set normally across 


two pages. 


A Little Old-fashioned 

Crosse and Blackwell (Holdings) con- 
tinues to adhere to the somewhat old- 
fashioned profit and loss account pre- 
sentation in which a vertical line divides 
the page. If it is considered desirable to 
keep the account to a single page then it 
would be preferable to use the narrative 
style of presentation. And it is easy for 
the uninitiated to become confused on 
seeing the net profit repeated on 
opposing sides of the vertical line. 


Letter to the Editor 


The Institute of Internal Auditors 
Sir,—We should like to take advantage 
of your columns to enquire whether in 
our larger industrial districts (for 
example, those concentrated round 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Leeds and Man- 
chester) there are sufficient men engaged 
on internal auditing to form the nucleus 
of further Chapters of the Institute of 
Internal Auditors. 

The Institute of Internal Auditors, 
which was formed in 1941, now con- 
sists of fifty-four Chapters (most of 
which lie within the United States of 
America) with a membership of between 
three and four thousand. 

At the moment, the only Chapter in 
this country is the London Chapter, 
which is now in its tenth year and whose 
membership is almost one hundred. 

Chapter activities consist of about 
nine monthly meetings per annum at 
which papers are read by members and 
guest speakers with subsequent dis- 


cussions. Membership includes the free 
receipt of the Institute’s quarterly issue 
The Internal Auditor, which runs to 
some eighty pages per issue, and certain 
publications such as Conference papers. 

Full membership is available to those 
who perform administrative or super- 
visory internal auditing functions and to 
others who are qualified by experience 
and professional training. 

Any reader who is interested and 
would actively support a Chapter is 
asked to write to the Regional Vice- 
President, Mr. W. J. Smith, c.a., 
Chief Internal Auditor, B.O.A.C., 
London Airport, Bath Road, Hounslow, 
Middlesex. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. J. SMITH, 
Regional Vice-President. 
J. O. DAVIES, 
President, London Chapter, 
The Institute of Internal Auditors. 
London, S.W.1. 
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Publications 


Company Executive Development 
Schemes. A Survey in North-West 
England made by the British Institute of 
Management and the Manchester Col- 
lege of Technology. Pp. 164. (Manage- 
ment Publications Ltd., Management 
House, 80 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4: 
10s. 6d. net.) 
IT Is A matter of some moment that the 
selection and training of those intended 
to make business executives is now— 
somewhat belatedly—treceiving attention 
in this country. This latest addition to 
the literature on the subject is the result 
of an investigation undertaken in north- 
west England between 1952 and 1954. 
It falls into two parts: a broad statistical 
survey covering 112 businesses, and 13 
detailed case-studies. The survey refers 
to concerns employing 500 persons and 
over, and for practical reasons came to 
be limited to such businesses as were 
located within a fairly small radius 
around Manchester. Time and money 
did not permit a wider scope, but it is a 
pity that the rather peculiar industrial 
situation of Barrow-in-Furness, with its 
high degree of concentration of em- 
ployment in shipbuilding and associated 
industries (and even in a single concern) 
could not be represented in the survey. 
Furthermore, the comparatively small 
number of firms included gives rise to 
entries in the tables which really have 
little significance; for example, 25 per 
cent. of businesses interviewed in the 
“food, drink and tobacco” group had 
a management training scheme, as 
against 50 per cent. of those interviewed 
in the “building and contracting” 
group—in each case one concern! 
The second and much longer part of 
the book is of great interest. In the first 
place, the range of size and type of the 
firms studied is very wide, stretching as 
it does from Joseph Lucas Ltd. with 
40,000 employees to Frederick Smith 
& Company, Wire Manufacturers Ltd., 
with 250, and including a chain store, a 
joint stock bank and an insurance com- 
pany as well as manufacturing busin- 
esses. These facts alone bring out the 
important point that the systematic 
training of junior employees for execu- 
tive posts is not, as it is sometimes held 
to be, something that only the large firm 
of established structure need undertake 
—or can cope with. The comfortable 
assurance that the good man will “pick 
himself out” is, it becomes increasingly 
obvious, very often the excuse of lazy, 


conservative, or over-driven manage- 
ment. 

The second point that emerges from 
these studies is that most of the training 
is usually done within the organisation 
itself. In some instances external educa- 
tional facilities, from the local technical 
school to the Administrative Staff 
College, are used, but on the whole the 
main burden falls on the business. 

Lastly, it appears that it is very 
common for posts to be filled by pro- 
motion within the organisation, rather 
than by bringing in people from outside 
—a corollary to spending time and 
effort on training that is, after all, 
designed to produce people who will be 
able to fill specified posts. In theory, the 
procedure has considerable drawbacks; 
in practice, they do not appear to be 
very serious. 

There is much in this book of interest 
both to a management contemplating a 
scheme of executive training and to the 
student of business administration. It is 
by such fact-finding, whether on a 
regional or other basis, that a founda- 
tion of knowledge is given to further 
development. R.A.H. 


Statistics in Theory and Practice. 
Fourth Edition. By L. R. Connor, 
M.SC.(ECON.), and A. J. H. Morrell, 
M.A. Pp. xii+249. (Sir Isaac Pitman & 
Sons Ltd.: 30s. net.) 
AN UP-TO-DATE edition of this well- 
known text has been long awaited and 
the new fourth edition inevitably 
invites comparison with its predecessors 
as well as with its competing contem- 
poraries. Mr. Morrell has been responsi- 
ble for completely re-writing the work. 
While the basic content and division of 
space are virtually the same as in the 
earlier editions, there are important 
changes. The most striking difference is 
in the style and treatment of the sections 
both on statistical methods and on the 
Official statistics. The exposition is not 
so compressed and is therefore simpler. 
The sections on interpolation, chi- 
square and contingency tables, among 
other advanced topics contained in the 
previous editions, have been omitted. 
In their place there is a chapter on some 
industrial applications of statistics. The 
sections on government statistics are 
more readable than before. The book 
must have been rather delayed in pro- 
duction since it contains only the barest 
reference in an appendix to the new 
index of retail prices which appeared 
very early in 1956. 

It is a pity that a chapter on survey 
methods could not have been added, for 
this topic is of importance for an under- 
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standing of market research. Individual 
preferences vary, but many readers 
would probably prefer to have such a 
chapter rather than the sketchy refer- 
ences to this topic, even if included at 
the sacrifice of the undoubtedly useful 
appendix on punched card calculating 
machinery. 

This will be a popular book with 
teachers preparing students for the first 
parts of the professional examinations in 
statistics. It is claimed that it is a text- 
book for the beginner. The “beginner” 
in Mr. Morrell’s sense of the word is one 
who is embarking upon a serious course 
of study. The book, is, however, worth 
study by the professional man who has a 
little statistical knowledge or a grasp of 
simple algebra and is not afraid of 
formulae. Such a reader will derive a 
good understanding of basic statistical 
techniques. Mr. Morrell has performed 
his task extremely well; student readers 
will recognise the hand of a first-class 
teacher. A.R.L. 


Books Received 


The Society of Incorporated Accountants: 
List of Members, 1957. Pp. 858. (The 
Secretary, Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
London, W.C.2: 10s. 6d. post free.) 


An Executor’s Accounts and the Law Relat- 
ing thereto. By E. Miles Taylor, F.c.A., 
F.S.A.A.. S. G. Hough, a.1B., and O. 
Griffiths, M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 
Twelfth edition. Pp. xx+527. (Textbooks 
Limited: 27s. 6d. net.) 

The eleventh edition was reviewed in 
ACCOUNTANCY for July, 1954, page 278. 


Jones’s Studies in Practical Banking. Fourth 
edition by J. Milnes Holden, LL.B., PH.D., 
A.LB., Barrister-at-Law. Pp. xviii+317. 
(Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd.;: 25s. net.) 


Practical Office Timesavers. Compiled by 
Arthur H. Gager, Staff Director, Technical 
Division, National Office Management 
Association, from ideas submitted by mem- 
bers of the Association. Pp. ix+305. 
(McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. Ltd.: 37s. 6d. 
net.) 


The Money in your Pocket. A simple guide to 
our financial system and how it affects you. 
By David St. L. Morris. Pp. vii+-121. A 
Cedar Book; No. 43. (The World’s Work 
(1913) Ltd., Kingswood, Surrey: 7s. 6d. net.) 


Business Organisation and Company Forma- 
tion in the Union of South Africa. Sixth 
edition. (The Standard Bank of South 
Africa, Ltd., 10 Clements Lane, London, 
E.C.4.: For private circulation.) 
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Readers’ Points and Queries 


Estate Duty—House Left to Widow 

Reader’s Query.——I am _ concerned 
with an exactly parallel case to that 
dealt with in ACCOUNTANCY for March 
1956, on page 103. The District Valuer 
is unwilling to admit the concession. I 
appear to be the first person tocontest his 
attitude for a long time. He contends 
that the value of the benefit in applying 
the Chancellor’s concession has disap- 
peared because of the trend of market 
values up to and including the date of 
death (October 6, 1956). This, despite 
the value of the benefit as assessed by the 
professional valuer appointed by the 
executor being placed at £800. The 
District Valuer says: “As you are 
probably aware, I have been agreeing 
properties on the basis that the values 
with and without the concession have 
been the same in . . . for some years 
now.” 

His latest reply to my letters quotes 
the statement of the Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury made to the House of 
Commons on December 20, 1954: 
“Arising out of the use in this statement 
of the phrase ‘value without vacant 
possession’ the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has subsequently stated 
categorically in a written reply that ‘A 
notional sale on the basis of a hypo- 
thetical tenancy has never entered into 
the valuation for estate duty purposes of 
an owner occupied house, nor is it any 
part of the concession that it should so 
enter.” 

I suspect this is the real reason for his 
attitude and I must admit I fail to see 
how values can be put to the concession 
unless recourse is had to a calculation 
which assumes a notional sale on the 
basis of a hypothetical tenancy. 

I consider that fair weight is not being 
given to the interest of the widow in this 
case. I should like to ascertain whether 
the argument of the District Valuer can 
be overcome, and if so what is the 
appropriate procedure should he fail 
still to be persuaded. 

Reply.—The question of the value of 
vacant possession appears to be one of 
fact and will vary from district to district. 
It is undoubtedly true that as a result of 
changes in conditions of the property 
market the vacant possession value is 
sometimes no larger than it was before the 
war. There seems to be a difference of 
opinion between the district valuer and 


the executor’s valuer: it might be worth 
taking a third opinion. As this is a con- 
cession at the discretion of the Inland 
Revenue, the only course of action 
appropriate would appear to be to 
approach the Board of Inland Revenue. 
Any appeal on the value of lands would 
now go to the Lands Tribunal under the 
Lands Tribunal Act, 1949. 


Loan by Husband for Wife’s Partnership 
Business 

Reader’s Query.—A loan of money is 
made by a man to his wife to enable her 
to purchase a business in partnership 
with another lady. The wife is a sleeping 
partner, and receives periodical instal- 
ments for repayment to her husband. 
The partnership agreement states that 
the capital shall be a certain figure 
(which is the amount of the loan). The 
Inspector of Taxes maintains that this 
amount should be shown in the balance 
sheet as capital and the repayments as 
drawings, whereas I have shown it as a 
loan with the repayments deducted, in 
the balance sheet, at the end of the year 
as a smaller figure. Who is right? The 
loan bears no interest. 

Reply.—The amount of money paid into 
the partnership is a question of fact. The 
partnership agreement apparently states 
that it is to be capital. The Partnership 
Act, 1890, Section 19, provides that a 
partnership agreement can be varied by a 
course of dealing. It may be that there has 
been some oral agreement which has 
altered the written agreement: without 
knowing the facts on this it is not possible 
to advise further. 

’ The Inspector of Taxes is probably 
reasoning that the partnership agreement 
provides for the wife to pay in capital to 
the partnership, and the fact that she has 
borrowed this money from her husband is 
irrelevant. It is the wife, not the husband, 
who is the partner. 

Unless there has been some variation 
of the partnership agreement the Inspec- 
tor’s reasoning seems correct. 


Earned Income Relief on Income from 
Furnished Lettings 

Reader’s Query.—Excess Rents are 
normally assessed under Case 6 of 
Schedule “‘D” and are not eligible for 
earned income allowance, but if a tax- 
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payer renders personal services and 
devotes a substantial portion of his time 
to furnished lettings I contend that a 
trade is being carried on within the 
meaning of Section 525 (1) of the 
Income Tax Act, 1952, and so making 
the taxpayer eligible for earned income 
allowance on the income. The Inland 
Revenue do not however take such a 
clear cut view contending that a trade is 
not being carried on and hence no earned 
income allowance is claimable. 

What are the views of yourselves and 
your readers on this point? 

Reply.— Whether earned income relief 
is obtainable is entirely a matter of the 
degree of personal effort. If there is a sub- 
stantial amount of effort involved, then the 
income from the furnished lettings should 
be treated as earned. 


Stocks of Television and Wireless Sets 

Reader’s Query.—I should be pleased 
if you could advise me of the correct 
treatment for income tax purposes of 
stocks of television and wireless sets 
where these are hired to customers for 
a rental charge, the sets remaining the 
property of the dealer. 

Reply.—The television and wireless sets 
should be treated as fixed assets and an 
annual allowance of 124 per cent. of the 
written-down value may be claimed for 
taxation purposes. The figure of 124 per 
cent. may be increased to 20 per cent. if 
exceptional wear and tear can be proved. 
The usual initial or investment allowances, 
as appropriate, may be claimed. 


Woodlands 

Reader’s Query.—I have read with 
interest your article on Woodlands in 
the April, 1957, issue of ACCOUNTANCY 
(pages 168-9). A point has arisen on one 
of my client’s afforestation affairs which 
was not mentioned in the article. 

My client owns an estate part of which 
is woodland under Schedule B, part 
newly replanted woodland under 
Schedule D and part was let to a tenant 
arable and stock farmer. The tenant 
farmer has vacated his land and my 
client wishes to plant this area to wood- 
lands. 

(/) Is it necessary for my client to 
advise the Inland Revenue that the farm 
land is to become commercial wood- 
lands? The tenant farmer would have 
been under Schedule D, not Schedule B. 

(2) Would the loss arising to my client 
on clearing hedges, ploughing and 
planting the farm land be allowed under 
Case I, Schedule D? 

Reply.—(1) The client should advise 
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the Inland Revenue that the farm land is 
to become commercial woodlands and he 
must decide whether the new woodlands 
are to be treated as a separate estate. 


Legal Notes 


Company Law— 

Costs of Winding-up Petition 

In Re R. W. Sherman Ltd. [1957] 1 
W.L.R. 774, a judgment creditor pre- 
sented a winding up petition. Although 
the petition was in order, it was dis- 
missed because it was opposed by a 
large majority of the other creditors. In 
such cases it has been the practice to 
order the petitioning creditor to pay the 
costs of the other creditors, but Wynn- 
Parry, J., decided that it would be fair to 
make no order as to costs. 


Contract and Tort— 

Loss of Registered Postal Packets 

T. sent two parcels by registered post to 
an oversea address. While the parcels 
were still in transit in England they were 
stolen by a servant of the Post Office. T. 
then sued the Post Office for damages on 
the ground of breach of contract. 

This was a bold plea by T., as the 
Court of King’s Bench had twice 
decided, in 1701 and 1778, that there 
was no contract between the Post Office 
and someone who posted a letter or 
package. Although these decisions had 
never subsequently been challenged, 
they were still technically open to review 
by the Court of Appeal. But in Triefus 
& Co. Ltd. ». Post Office [1957] 3 
W.L.R. 1, it was held that the decisions 
were still correct. The Post Office is a 
branch of revenue and the Postmaster 
General does not enter into any con- 
tract with a person who entrusts a postal 
packet to the Post Office: the packet is 
accepted solely under statutory pro- 
visions. 

It should be noted that if the stolen 
packets had been sent to an inland 
address and not overseas, T. would have 
had an action in tort against the Post 
Office under Section 9 of the Crown 
Proceedings Act, 1947. 


Executorship Law and Trusts— 
Advancement 
By Section 47 of the Administration of 


(2) The loss arising from clearing 
hedges, etc., will be allowed in so far as 
it is necessary for the preparation and 
planting of timber. 


Estates Act, 1925, where the residuary 
estate of an intestate is divisible into 
shares among his issue, any money which 
has been paid to a child by the intestate 
by way of advancement must be brought 
into account by that child. An advance- 
ment is something given by a parent to 
establish a child in life or to make a 
provision for him, and if a father gives 
a large sum to a child in one payment 
there is a presumption, in the absence of 
evidence to the contrary, that that is an 
advancement. 

In Re Hayward deceased [1957] 3 
W.L.R. 50, the intestate had nominated 
in favour of his elder son, a married 
man of 43, assets amounting to £500. 
There was no evidence of any special 
reasons for these nominations and the 
sum nominated was not very large 
according to present-day values, but the 
intestate’s estate was only worth £1,800 
and it was argued that, as the sum 
nominated formed so high a proportion 
of the whole estate, it was paid by way of 
advancement. 

The Court of Appeal, upholding the 
decision of Upjohn, J., decided that this 
was a border-line case but it did not 
regard the nominations as an advance- 
ment. In order to raise a prima facie 
case for accounting it must be shown 
that the fund in question was sufficiently 
substantial in itself to be in the nature 
of a permanent provision without 
pressing too far the question of pro- 
portion. If that were not so, an intestate 
who had only £50 could properly be held 
to be making a permanent provision for 
one of his sons by giving him £25, 
because that represented half his estate, 
although the sum itself was trifling. 


Executorship Law and Trusts— 
Election and Ademption 

In Re Edwards deceased [1957] 3 
W.L.R. 131, the Court of Appeal 
reversed the decision of Upjohn, J., 
which was noted in ACCOUNTANCY for 
January (page 33). In 1952 E. was the 
freehold owner of a house, and by a will 
made in that year she directed that this 
house and the residue of her estate 
should be divided equally between W. 


and six others. Shortly after the will was 
made E. agreed with W. to leave her the 
house by will if W. would live with her 
and look after her for the rest of her life. 
W. fulfilled her part of the bargain until 
E. died a few months later, and in pro- 
ceedings brought by W. against E.’s 
executor it was held that W. was 
entitled to a conveyance of the house. 

The question arose whether the doc- 
trineof election applied. By this doctrine, 
where a testator by his will purports to 
give property to A. which in fact be- 
longs to B. and at the same time out of 
his own property confers benefits on 
B., then B. is not allowed to take the full 
benefit given to him by the will unless he 
is prepared to carry into effect the whole 
of the testator’s disposition: he is 
accordingly put to his election to take 
either under the will or against it, and if 
he elects to take under the will he must 
compensate A. to the extent of the value 
of his own property. 

The Court of Appeal said that none 
of the cases on election covered the 
facts in this case. At the date of the will 
E. was the beneficial owner of the house, 
but as a result of the subsequent agree- 
ment with W. the house ceased to form 
part of her assets; therefore the gift of 
the house in her will was “‘aadeemed” or 
made ineffective. Accordingly there was 
no intention in the will to make a gift of 
something which did not belong to the 
testatrix and the doctrine of election did 
not apply. 


Executorship Law and Trusts— 
Accumulation of Income under Unit 
Trust 

By Section 164 of the Law of Property 
Act, 1925, no person may settle or 
dispose of any property in such manner 
that the income is to be wholly or 
partially accumulated for periods 
longer than those specified in the Sec- 
tion, and any direction for accumula- 
tion over longer periods is void. 

By a trust deed made between a unit 
trust company and trustees, the income 
available for distribution to unit holders 
was to be ascertained for each account- 
ing period. The managers of the trust 
then had a discretion to decide how 
much of this income should be distri- 
buted, and any balance was to be added 
to capital and ceased to be available for 
distribution. 

In Re A.E.G. Unit Trust (Managers) 
Ltd.’s Deed [1957] 3 W.L.R. 95, it was 
held that this type of disposition of 
property did not fall within the ambit of 
Section 164 and that the direction for 
accumulation was valid. 
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The Student’s Columns 
OLD AGE AND SMALL INCOME RELIEFS 


CHANGES MADE IN the Finance Act, 1957, make it im- 
portant that students should be clear about the circum- 
stances in which the old age relief and the small income 
relief apply. 

The Act provides that for 1957/58 and succeeding 
years, if a claimant proves that at any time within the 
year of assessment either he or his wife living with him is 
aged 65 years or over and his total income does not 
exceed £400, he is exempt from income tax. If the tax- 
payer is entitled to personal relief under Section 210, 
Income Tax Act, 1952, as a single person only, the figure 
of £400 is reduced to £250. There is a marginal relief, 
whereby if his income for the year exceeds £400 (or 
£250, as the case may be) by less than £50, the tax payable 
is not to exceed one-half of the excess over £400 (or 
£250). 

Such a taxpayer is allowed by earlier legislation old 
age relief of two-ninths of his total income where that 
income does not exceed £700 (£600 for 1956/57). There is 
a marginal relief here too. Under Section 211 of the 
Income Tax Act, 1952 (as amended by the Finance Act, 
1957) if the claimant would have been entitled to age relief 
but for the fact that this total income exceeds £700, the 
tax which he is required to pay must not exceed the aggre- 
gate of the following: 

(a) the tax payable if his total income had been £700; 
plus 

(b) three-fifths of the excess of his total income over 

£700. 

Thus, a taxpayer who is sixty-five or over and married 
will be exempt from income tax if his total income is 
£400 or less; will be able to claim age relief if his income 
is more than £400 but not over £700; and may be able to 
claim marginal relief if the income exceeds £700. 

In the illustrations which follow, it is assumed that all 
income is unearned. Any earned income would attract 
earned income relief and alter the limits where appro- 
priate. 


Illustration (1) 

For 1957/58 a taxpayer aged sixty-five has an income 
of £650 per annum. He is married but is entitled to no 
other personal reliefs. 


£ £ 
Computation 
Less: Age relief, 2/9ths of £650 me 
— 385 
265 


Tax borne: 
£ 
£265 £60 18 9 


Illustration (2) 

In 1957/58, a married taxpayer aged seventy has an 
unearned income of £900 per annum, taxed at the stan- 
dard rate. 


Computation 
Claiming Marginal Not Claiming 
Relief Marginal Relief 
£ 
Unearned income 900 900 
Less: Margin 200 
700 


Less: Age relief, 
2/9ths of £700 156 


Personal 
relief 240 
— 396 240 
304 660 
60 at 2/3 615 0 Gat 2/3 615 0 
150 at 4/9 3512 6 150at4/9 3512 6 
94at6/9 3114 6 150at6/9 5012 6 
300 at 8/6 12710 0 
304 
3/Sths of £200 120 0 O 
Tax to be borne 194 2 0 220 10 0 
Tax deducted at source 382 10 0 382 10 0 
Repayment £188 8 O £162 0 O 


Obviously, the taxpayer will claim marginal relief and 
obtain a repayment of £188 8s. Od. 

A taxpayer who is not married or is under 65 years of 
age has to consider small income relief. Under Section 
15, Finance Act, 1952, small income relief of two-ninths 
of the total income is given where any taxpayer, whether 
65 years of age or not, has an income of £300 or less. 
Once again there is a marginal relief. If the total income 
exceeds £300 but not £400 (in fact, the turning point is 
£397) the tax liability must not exceed the aggregate of: 
(a) the tax which would have been payable if his income 
did not exceed £300; plus (6) nine-twentieths (that is, 
9s. in the £) of the excess of his income over £300. 
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Where the taxpayer is single, his age is under sixty-five Tax borne: £s. d. £s. d. 
years and he has an income of £250 or less, he will be £60 at 2/3 615 0 Asin (a) ” 746 
entitled to small income relief. But in the year of assess- 2 at 4/9 09 6 but limited to 
ment in which he becomes sixty-five he will be exempt £7 4 6 $GI0-25H =5 © © 
from tax. 


Illustration (3) 

A taxpayer who is single has an unearned income of 
£240 per annum from dividends taxed at source. He is 
65 on June 15, 1957. 


Computation 
1956/57 1957/58 
4&. & fa 
Income 240 at 8/6 102 0 O 240at8/6 102 0 O 
Less: 
Small income As this in- 
relief, 2/9ths £ come is exempt 
of £240 54 from tax, all 
Personal tax deducted 
relief 140 will be 
— 194 repaid. 


46 at 2/3 5 3 6 


Repayment £96 16 6 Repayment £102 0 0 


A single taxpayer aged 65 years or more will be in the 
same position as a taxpayer who is under that age where 
the income involved exceeds £266 and is less than £400. 
Up to £266 the marginal relief given in the Finance Act 
1957, will apply. The calculation of this sum was shown 
on page 264 of our issue for June, 1957. 


Illustration (4) 

Assume a taxpayer has an unearned income of £260 
in 1957/58. His liability will be computed as follows, if 
he is (a) under sixty-five and (5) over sixty-five. 


Computation 
(a) (0) 
£ £ £ £ 
Income 260 260 
Less: Small income Age relief 58 
relief, 2/9ths 
of £260 58 
Personal relief 140 Personal relief 140 
— 198 — 198 
62 62 


As soon as the single taxpayer’s income exceeds £397 
he will be able to deduct from his unearned income the 
two-ninths relief only if he is aged 65 years or over and his 
total income coes not exceed £700 (subject to marginal 
relief). The effect of age relief has been shown in illus- 
trations (1) and (2) above. 

Finally, a taxpayer who is aged 65 years or over and 
whose income is between £300 and £400 has the choice of 
age relief or small income relief. Illustration (5) shows 
which he would choose: 


Illustration (5) 
A taxpayer has an unearned income of £360 in 
1957/58. 


Computation 
Claiming Claiming small 
age relief income relief 
£ £ £ £ 
Income 360 360 
Less: Margin 60 
300 
Less: Age relief, 2/9ths of 
£360 80 
Small income relief 
2/9ths of £300 67 
Personal relief 140 140 
220 207 
140 93 
Tax borne: £60 at 2/3 615 0 £60 at 2/3 615 0 
80 at 4/9 19 0 0 33 at4/9 716 9 
9/20ths of 
£60 27 0 O 
£25 15 0 £41 11 9 


THE INVESTMENT ACCOUNT 


IN ANY CONCERN holding investments, one must see that 
the income has been properly received. If it has not, 
enquiries must be promptly instituted. 

It is of assistance if the ledger accounts for the in- 
vestments are ruled with three columns on each side— 
one for the nominal value, one for income and one for 
the actual or capital value. 

As income is received, the income column of the invest- 


ment account is credited and at the end of the accounting 
period the total of the income is taken to an account 
entitled “income from investments”, and thence to profit 
and loss account or income and expenditure account. 
When income has accrued at the end of the accounting 
period, but has not been received by that date, the amount 
accrued is entered in the income column of the investment 
account and brought down as a balance to the next 
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period. To be treated in this way, such accrued income 
must without doubt be receivable later. Thus interest 
payable on fixed dates on British government securities 
may be so treated, but it would be inadvisable to accrue 
dividends on industrial shares unless they had actually 
been declared. 


Cum Div. Transactions 

The buyer of an investment usually acquires it cum 
div. That is to say, he acquires the right to the next 
dividend declared and payable. The purchase price then 
includes the accrued portion of this dividend, less tax. 
For accounting purposes, the accrual to the date of 
purchase must be regarded as so much income and it is 
debited in the income column, the balance of purchase 
price being taken to the capital column. Conversely, on a 
sale cum div., accrued dividend, less tax, to the date of 
sale is credited in the income column and the balance of 
the proceeds, representing the capital portion, is taken to 
the capital column. 


Ex Div. Transactions 

Owing to the large volume of work involved in the 
despatch of warrants, companies must close their transfer 
books before dividends and interest are payable. On the 
closing of the transfer books, the shares or stocks go 
ex div. British government securities go ex div. about one 
month before the interest is due for payment. The ex 
div. price is calculated by taking the full dividend (not 
only a portion of it), less tax, from the cum div. price. It 
follows that the price on a purchase and sale ex div. is 
short by the dividend or interest accruing during the 
period between the date of the transaction and the 
dividend or interest date. Since the transaction is ex 
div. (without the dividend), the whole dividend will be 
received by the seller. The adjustments required in connec- 
tion with ex div. transactions thus become: 

(a) On a sale, the portion of the dividend (or interest) 
applicable to the period between the date of the sale and 
the date of the dividend is credited in the capital 
columns, the balance being taken to the income column. 

(b) On a purchase, the portion accruing in the period 
between the date of purchase and the date of the dividend 
is debited in the capital column and credited to income 
column. If the dividends are not at a fixed rate, the 
necessary adjustments are made when the amount of the 
next dividend is received. 


Movements in Market Values 

The balance on an investment account is usually shown 
at cost, market fluctuations being ignored. If there is a 
long-lasting fall in values, the practice is to create a 
provision for depreciation. But if total market value 
exceeds book value or cost, the excess is not taken into 
account. On a sale, the profit or loss resulting is trans- 
ferred to a special account. If the whole investment is 
sold, the difference in the capital column will be the 
profit or loss; if only a portion is sold, the balance of the 
holding should be brought down at cost or at book 
value. If there are many transactions, an average price 
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may be used. 
Here is a typical examination question: 


Question 
A company effected the following transactions during 
1956: 

(1) January 31—purchased £5,000 5 per cent. deben- 
tures at 97, the expenses amounting to £128. Interest is 
payable on July 1 and January 1. 

(2) March 1—purchased £5,000 6 per cent. Preference 
shares at 18/6, the expenses being £121. Dividends are 
payable on June 30 and December 31. 

(3) July 1—sold £3,000 debentures at 99, the brokerage 
being £18. 

(4) October 1—Purchased £2,000 6 per cent. preference 
shares at 18s., the expenses being £60. 

Compile the ledger accounts for 1956. 


The ledger accounts would be as follows: 


Five per cent. debent Interest due July 1 and +e 1 


Nomi- In-  Capi- ‘omi- In- Capi- 
nal come tal nal come tal 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
January 31 July 1 
Cash at £97 Cash 4 year’s 
Costs £128 5,000 12 4,966 interest less tax 72 
Sale at £99 
Costs £18 3,000 2,952 
December 31 December 31 
Income from Profit and loss 
Investments on sale 28 
Account 89 Balance c/d— 
accrued interest 
for half year 
Balance c/d 2,000 1,986 
5,000 101 4,966 5,000 101 4,966 
1957 
January 1 
Balance 2,000 29 1,986 


Six per cent. Preference shares—Dividend dates June 30 and December 31 
Nomi- In- Capi- Nomi- In- Capi- 


nal come tal nal come tal 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1956 1956 
March 1 June 30 
Cash at 18/6 Cash 4 year’s 
Costs £121 5,000 29 4,717 dividend less tax 86 
October | December 31 
Cash at 18/- Cash-+ year’s 
Costs £60 2,000 17 1,843 dividend less tax 121 
December 31 
Income from Balance c/d 7,000 6,560 
investment 
account 161 
7,000 207 6,560 7,000 207 6,560 
1957 
January 1 
Balance 7,000 6,560 
NOTES: 


1. The purchase prices include income accrued to date 
of purchase. This income is set-off against actual income 
received, leaving a balance covering the actual period of 
ownership of the income. 

2. Three-fifths of the debentures have been sold, leaving 
a holding of two-fifths. This remaining holding is 
brought-down at cost—two-fifths of £4,966, leaving a 
difference (loss) of £28 to be transferred to loss on sale of 
investments account. The loss of £28 can be proved thus: 


£ 
Cost of 5,000 debentures 4,966 (—£4,850+£128—£12) 


+» 3,000 2,980 (3/Sths of £4,966) 
Sale proceeds Dr. 2,952 
Loss on Sale 28 
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3. Debenture interest on £2,000 at 5 per cent. less tax 
{not received until January 1, 1957) is brought in as a 
“debtor” so that the credit falls into the proper 
period. 


Investment Accounts for Executorships 

Investment accounting for executorships differs from 
ordinary investment accounting. For estate duty purposes 
the cum div. price is the basis of the opening values; 
dividends and interest received after death are appor- 
tionable under the Apportionment Act of 1870, the 
capital portion of the dividend being credited against the 
opening book value. The courts have held that if sales 
and purchases are made, although it might appear just 
for there to be an apportionment as between capital and 
income of the sums paid or received, the trouble and 
expense would not be justified, so that when investments 
are sold between dividend dates income is not entitled to 
any part of the proceeds in respect of the accruing 
dividend. 

A recent examination question stated that the estate 
of a person who died on September 30, 1955, included 
inter alia £20,000 stock (4 per cent.) valued for estate 
duty at £17,000. Interest was payable on January i and 
July 1, and the executors sold £12,000 of the stock for 
£10,700 ex div. on December 1. Taking tax at 10s. in the 
£, the investment account in the trust books would read: 
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1957 


Four per cont. due January 1 and Joly 


Nomi- In- Capi- ‘lomi- In- Capi- 
nal come tal nal come tal 
€ £ £ £ £ £ 
1955 1955 
Sept. Dec. 1 
Estate Account 20,000 17,000 Sale 12,000 10,700 
1956 Dec. 31 
Sept Interest 100 100 
Profit on sale 560 1956 
Income account 180 July 1 
Interest 80 
September 30 
Balance 8,000 6,760 
20,000 180 17,560 20,000 180 17,560 
NOTES: 


1. The whole proceeds of sale (£10,700) have been 
credited to capital and there is not the adjustment that 
would normally be made in respect of the accruing divi- 
dend. 

2. The sale being ex div., the first dividend received 
after sale (£200) is apportioned between income and 
capital under the Apportionment Act of 1870. 

3. The dividend received on July 1, 1956, is that on 
£8,000 remaining and belongs entirely to the life tenant, 
since it accrued wholly after the death of the deceased. 

4. Probate value of £17,000 is reduced by the capital 
portion of the first dividend received after death, leaving 
£16,900 as the “‘pure value.” As 8/20ths of the original 
holding remain, the book value of the unsold portion is 
8/20ths of £16,900, or £6,760. 

5. The book value of the portion sold is 12/20ths of 
£16,900, or £10,140, which, deducted from the proceeds of 
£10,700, gives a profit of £560. 


Notices 


The Accountants’ Christian Fellowship will 
hold its monthly meeting for Bible reading 
and prayer at 6.0 p.m. on August 12 in the 
vestry of St. Mary Woolnoth Church, King 
William Street, London, E.C.3. The scrip- 
ture for reading and thought will be 
Matthew, Chapter 21, verses 33-41 (the 
parable of the murderous tenants). The next 
following meeting will be at 12.30 p.m. on 
September 2, at the same place. 


The Association of University Accounting 
Students has held its first annual conference, 
at the London School of Economics. In 
addition to the business meeting, there was 
a talk on “The Graduate Accountant in 
Industry” by Dr. J. M. S. Risk, B.com., 
PH.D., C.A., F.C.W.A., and one on “The 
Private Practice Side of the Profession”’ by 
Mr. R. P. Matthews, B.COM., F.C.A., J.P. 
The honorary secretary of the Association 
is Mr. A. M. C. Staniforth, c/o University 
Union, Burlington Street, Manchester, 15. 


The Board of Inland Revenue announce 
that the Stamp Office in Bush House, 
Strand, W.C.2, will be closed on Saturdays. 


Research—a Signpost to Better Manage- 
ment will be the theme of the twelfth national 
congress of the British Institute of Manage- 
ment, to be held at Bournemouth from 
November 6 to 8. Provision is being made 
for 1,000 delegates, and professional and 
specialist bodies and trade unions will 


participate. 


Courses on a number of aspects of Admin- 
istration and Management are arranged by 
the Department of Management Studies of 
the Regent Street Polytechnic. Full infor- 
mation is obtainable from the Registrar, 
St. Katharine’s House, 194 Albany Street, 
London, N.W.1. There will be five evening 
lectures on New Developments in Marketing, 
for directors and senior executives, starting 
September 26. Courses on Techniques of 
Modern Incentive Schemes start on October 
30. Morning or afternoon courses, each of 
from eight to thirteen weekly meetings, 
include The European Common Market, The 
Sources of Economic Information, Restrictive 
Trade Practices, Effective Speaking, Report 
Writing, Interviewing Techniques of Manage- 
ment, Chairmanship and Committee Pro- 
cedure, and The Supervisor and his Problems. 


A full-time course on The Social Skills of 
Management occupies three fortnights held 
at intervals of three months, with free use of 
case studies and practical exercises. 


The Institute of Cost and Works Accoun- 
tants has made arrangements with the 
Universities of Durham and Southampton 
under which exemption from the first part 
of its intermediate examination will be 
granted to holders of the degree of B.A. in 
economic studies at Durham including a 
three-year course in accountancy, or of 
B.Sc.(Econ.) at Southampton with accoun- 
tancy as a special subject. Similar arrange- 
ments are already in force with the Univer- 
sities of Birmingham, Bristol, London and 
Nottingham. 


The Office Management Association an- 
nounces a series of evening lectures on 
Techniques of O. & M. to be held in 
London, starting on Monday, October 28, 
and a series early in 1958 on The Application 
of O. & M. Techniques. There will be a six- 
day residential course on Organisation and 
Methods from October 6 to 12 at Sander- 
stead, Surrey. Further information may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Office Manage- 
ment Association, 58 Victoria Street, 


London, S.W.1. 
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THE SOCIETY OF 
Incorporated Accountants 


Pre-Examination Courses 


NON-RESIDENTIAL PRE-EXAMINATION Courses 
for both Intermediate and Final candidates 
will be held at King’s College, London, from 
Monday, September 23, to Friday, Septem- 
ber 27. 

These courses, which are organised by 
the Incorporated Accountants’ Students’ 
Society of London, are open to examination 
candidates from any part of the United 
Kingdom and the Republic of Ireland. 
Application forms may be obtained direct 
from the Secretary of the London Students’ 
Society or from Honorary Secretaries of 
District Societies. The closing date for 
receiving applications is Wednesday, 


September 11. 
The cost to each student will be as 
follows: 
Intermediate Course £3 0 O 
Final Course—Parts I & II £3 0 O 
Final Course—Part I only £110 O 
Final Course—Part II only £110 O 


The programmes for the courses are as 
follows: 


INTERMEDIATE COURSE—SEPTEMBER 23 TO 27 

Personal Computations and Returns of 
Income, by Mr. K. S. Carmichael, A.c.A. 

Taxation in Company Accounts, by Mr. 
K. S. Carmichael, A.c.A. 

Elements of English Law (two lectures), by 
Mr. O. Griffiths, M.A., LL.B., Barrister- 
at-Law. 

Schedules A, B, C and E, by Mr. H. A. R. J. 
Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

Schedule D Computations, by Mr. H. A. R. 
J. Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

Accounts in Bankruptcy and Liquidation, by 
Mr. K. S. Carmichael, A.c.A. 

Costing, by Mr. K. S. Carmichael, A.c.A. 

Negotiable Instruments, by Mr. C. H. 
Beaumont, Barrister-at-Law. 

Elements of Company Law, by Mr. C. H. 
Beaumont, Barrister-at-Law. 

Auditing (two lectures), by Mr. W. W. Bigg, 
F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

Branch Accounts, by Mr. L. J. Northcott, 
F.C.A. 

Estate Duty and Apportionments, by Mr. 
L. J. Northcott, F.c.A. 

Company Accounts (two lectures), by Mr. 
A. E. Langton, LL.B., F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

Partnership Accounts, by Mr. P. E. Harris, 
A.S.A.A. 

Incomplete Records, by Mr. P. E. Harris, 
A.S.A.A. 

Banking, Shipping and Insurance, by Mr. 
A. R. Ilersic, M.sc.(ECON.), B.COM. 

The Stock Exchange, by Mr. A. R. Ilersic, 
M.SC.(ECON.), B.COM. 


FINAL COURSE—PART I—SEPTEMBER 23 TO 25 
Partnership Accounts, by Mr. R. Glynne 
Williams, F.C.A. 


Branch Accounts, by Mr. R. Glynne 
Williams, F.c.A. 

Group Accounts (two lectures,) by Mr. A. E. 
Langton, LL.B., F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

Company Law and Partnership Law, by 
Mr. C. H. Beaumont, Barrister-at-Law. 

Executorship Law and Trustees, by Mr. C. 
H. Beaumont, Barrister-at-Law. 

Executorship Accounts, by Mr. P. E. Harris, 
A.S.A.A. 

Company Accounts, by Mr. P. E. Harris, 
A.S.A.A. 

Law of Contract, by Mr. O. Griffiths, M.A., 
LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 

Bankruptcy and Liquidation, by Mr. O. 
Griffiths, M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 


FINAL COURSE—PART II—SEPTEMBER 25 TO 27 

Income Tax Schedule D (two lectures), by 
Mr. H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

Profits Tax, by Mr. L. A. Hall, a.c.a., 
A.S.A.A. 

Capital Allowances, by Mr. L. A. Hall, 
A.C.A., A.S.A.A. 

Management Accounting (two lectures), by 
Mr. K. S. Carmichael, A.c.A. 

Auditing, by Mr. W. W. Bigg, F.c.A., 
F.S.A.A. 

Investigations, by Mr. W. W. Bigg, F.C.A., 
F.S.A.A. 

Money and Banking, by Mr. Leo T. Little, 
B.SC.(ECON.). 

International Trade and Economic Policy, by 
Mr. Leo T. Little, B.sc.(ECON.). 


District Societies 
and Branches 


Scottish Branch 

THE ADDRESS OF Mr. John D. Battersby, 
F.S.A.A., Secretary of the Scottish Branch, 
is now 140 West George Street, Glasgow, 


Dublin Students’ Society 

THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS and committee 
have been elected for 1957/58: President, 
Mr. C. G. Hayes, A.S.A.A.; Vice-Presidents, 
Mr. E. P. Dowling, A.s.A.A., and Mr. H. L. 
McKee, A.S.A.A.; Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
Arthur Hughes, B.A., B.cOM.; Honorary 
Treasurer, Mr, T. F. Cullen; Committee, 
Mr. F. R. Fulham, Mr. J. Mullen, and Mr. 
C. O’Flynn; Honorary Auditor, Mr. C. D. 
S. Shannon, F.s.A.A. 


Devon and Cornwall 

THE ANNUAL MEETING was held in Plymouth 
on June 14. The President, Mr. F. R. 
Balme, occupied the chair. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
after a discussion on the use of the library 
and on kecture attendances. 

The retiring committee members were 
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re-elected, and Mr. F. H. C. Casbourn was 
re-appointed auditor. 

At a subsequent meeting of the com- 
mittee, Mr. J. A. Isaac was elected President 
for 1957/58. Mr. G. Dudman was elected 
Vice-President and retains the office of 
Treasurer. Mr. P. D. Pascho was re-elected 
honorary secretary. 


Manchester 

Annual Report 

FOUR LECTURES WERE held during the session, 
jointly with other bodies. 

The District Society has 593 members and 
535 students—total, 1,128. 

Mr. G. D. Ashcroft was appointed 
Honorary Treasurer during the year, on 
the resignation owing to ill-health of Mr. 
S. V. Griffith. 

A successful dinner was held in October. 

Twenty-six students passed the Final 
Examination and thirty-eight the Inter- 
mediate. The Committee was pleased to give 
a prize to D. S. Currie, who obtained the 
Third Certificate of Merit and a Sir James. 
Martin Memorial Prize in the Intermediate 
Examination in May, 1956. The Arthur E. 
Piggott Memorial Prize, awarded to S. M. 
Farrell, was presented at the dinner given to 
those who qualified during 1956. 

It was not possible to hold a students” 
course in 1956, but one was arranged for 
April, 1957. Students’ attendance at the 
lectures arranged for them is still poor. 


North of England 
Annual Report 
AT THE END of the Diamond Jubilee year of 
the District Society, the membership is: 
Fellows and Associates 365, students 360, 
total 725. 

A successful dinner was held in October, 
1956. 

The committee continues to be repre- 
sented on the university scheme committee 


_at King’s College. 


The District Society is represented on 
chambers of commerce as follows: Tyne- 
side by Mr. J. E. Spoors; Sunderland by 
Mr. H. S. Parkin; Tees-side by Mr. Leonard 
C. Bye. 

The Golf Club had its annual match with 
the Inland Revenue in September, 1956. 

A British United Provident Association. 
group has been founded. 

Fifteen students passed the Final Exam- 
ination in 1956 and twenty-eight the 
Intermediate. The number of candidates. 
sitting at the Newcastle centre continues to: 
increase, and excellent work has been done 
by Mr. D. Wadge as the centre secretary. 

Owing to the integration scheme, the 
present officers are carrying on for the 
present. 

Series of lectures were held in the New- 
castle and Sunderland, Tees-side and Cum- 
berland areas. The annual dinner dance in 
Carlisle was again a great success. 


West of England 

Annual Report 

THE MEMBERSHIP OF the District Society is. 
274, comprising 53 Fellows and 22h 
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Highly Successful Courses 


% FOR ARTICLED CLERKS—Sound, authoritative, complete Courses 
for the Institute, Society and Association Examinations. 

% FOR AUDIT CLERKS—The famous “Safe Pass” Courses for S.A.A. 
and A.C.C.A. 

% FOR QUALIFIED MEN —I.C.W.A. Courses with concessions; and 
Training for Management. 

% FOR CAREERS IN INDUSTRY—Incomparable I.C.W.A. Courses. 


% FOR JUNIORS—Carefully graduated Courses in Book-keeping, 
Auditing and all Commercial subjects. Specialised Courses for the Prelims. 


Send for 
this book 


THE 
| SCHOOL OF ACCOUNTANCY 
105 Regent House, 6 Norfolk Street 
Strand, London, WC2 


Please send me post free and 
Write to without obligation a copy of your 
Guide to Careers. 


| 
THE SCHOOL OF ACCOUNTANCY | ‘The Direct Way to Success’ 
| 


Name 


105 Regent House, 
2. West Regent Street, 
Glasgow, C.2 


105 Regent House, 
6 Norfolk St., Strand, 
London, W.C.2 


47 years of Successful 


Educational Service Address 
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“ Impact by horses?” 
said my client — 


PAD 
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“* Who wants to insure against that?” He seemed to feel his intelligence My client was silent but attentive. 


insulted. 


Probably no one, I told him. But a Comprehensive Policy did 
its best to Comprehend.— Sorry ! 
“ What else would it comprehend?” 

I mentioned fire and he kindled a little (metaphorically speaking), 
but when I spoke of earthquakes he said he could live to a hundred 
without seeing one. I told him I hoped he would, and also wished 
him comparative freedom from riot and civil commotion. 


** I asked your advice,” he said stiffly, “on protecting my home against reason- 
able contingencies—”’ 

Contingencies so ofien weren’t reasonable, I said. That was the 
trouble. For example, it was very unreasonable to have one’s roof 
removed by an aircraft. 


Aircraft ?”’ He glanced involuntarily at my ceiling. 


And more so, I continued, to have to foot a six weeks’ hotel bill 
for the whole family while it was being put back on again. Only 
the other day a man had unexpectedly had a three-ton lorry through 
his drawing-room. What was reasonable about that ? 


I took the opportunity to touch on the unreasonably high cost of 
repairing underground water pipes, and the ravages of larceny, 
housebreaking and burglary. I mentioned the nuisance of blown- 
down chimney stacks, more especially if blown down on some 
litigiously-minded passer-by. I reminded him that daily women, in 
in rare cases, could polish a floor until they fell on it and broke a 
leg ; that gas explosion had been known to — 


** Stop!” said my client. ‘Do you mean to say that I can be covered 
against all this?” 


And more, I assured him. Full particulars of the COMPREHENSIVE 
INSURANCE OF PRIVATE HOUSES AND OF HOUSEHOLD GOops could be 
had with ease from 


LEGAL & GENERAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


Chief administration: 188 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone: CHAncery 4444 if 
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TAXATION 
MANUAL 


Income Tax and 


Surtax 
LAW AND PRACTICE 
A completely revised edition 


written by barristers and 
experts of wide experience 


Edited by Ronald Staples 


Gummed amendment slips are sent to 


all purchasers as occasion arises, noting 


changes in law and practice 


PRICE 25/- NET 


25/7 POST FREE 
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TO TAXATION PUBLISHING COMPANY LIMITED | “ 
98 Park Street, London, W1 * MAYfair 7888 | 

Please supply copies of the EIGHTH EDITION | <3 
of the ‘TAXATION’ MANUAL at 25s 7d post free. & 

[BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE] ag 
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Awley 
Finance 


Company Limited 


(Subsidiary of Vactric Limited) 


Invites 
deposits 
on loan 
account 


Capital and Reserves exceed £700,000. 


Borrowings are limited to a sum not 
exceeding capital and available 
reserves. 


Assets exceed £1,300,000 


No prior charges on assets. 


Investors are thus assured 
of complete security with no 
depreciation, costs or brokerage. 


Interest at 64% per annum 
less Income Tax, is paid 
quarterly, and deposits are 
always available for 
easy withdrawal. 

* Write for Balance Sheet and full details 
(including Commissions payable) 

To: 

Secretary, 

Awley Finance Co. Limited 
35, DALE STREET, MANCHESTER 
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Associates. The Students’ Section has a 
total membership of 181. 

Fourteen of our students passed the 
Final Examination during 1956, and 
thirteen passed the Intermediate, one with 
Honours. 

Mr. Ivor P. Ray has attended meetings of 
the Board of Accounting Studies of the 
University of Bristol, and of the local Joint 
Standing Committee. He was one of the 
representatives attending the Conference of 
Joint Standing Committees held at Liver- 
pool. 

The Committee thanks the area com- 
mittees and honorary secretaries for their 
work in Gloucester, Swindon and Taunton. 

Regular lectures were held by the Students’ 
Section, but attendances were disappointing. 

Mr. H. A. Thody has retired from the 
Committee on leaving the West of England. 


Examinations— 
November, 1957 


THE SOCIETY’S EXAMINATIONS will be held on 
the following dates: 

Intermediate: November 13, 14 and 15, 
1957 

Final: PartI November 12 and 13, 
1957 

Part II November 14 and 15, 
1957 


The Centres will be Belfast, Birmingham, 
Cardiff, Dublin, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne 
and Southampton. 

Completed application forms, together 
with all the relevant supporting documents 
and the fee (Final, Part 1, £4 4s.- Part II, 
£4 4s.; Parts I and II together, £7 7s.; 
Intermediate, £4 4s.) must reach the Secre- 
tary at Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
Temple Place, Victoria Embankment, 
London, W.C.2, not later than Friday, 
September 20, 1957. 

Candidates are asked to obtain applica- 
tion forms from the Honorary Secretary of 
their Branch or District Society. 


Final Examination 

FINAL EXAMINATION CANDIDATES are re- 

minded that, upon the introduction of the 

new syllabus in November, 1957, those who 

have already passed Part I under the old 

syllabus will be required to present them- 

selves for the following papers: 

(a) Company, Partnership and Commercial 
Law; 

(6) Law relating to Executorship, Insol- 
vency and Arbitration; 

(c) Economics and Financial Knowledge; 

(d) Taxation. 

Those candidates who have already passed 
Part II under the old syllabus will be re- 
quired to present themselves for the follow- 
ing papers: 

(a) Advanced Accounting I; 

(6) Advanced Accounting IT; 

(c) Auditing and Investigations; 

(c) Management Accounting with special 
reference to the Interpretation of 
Accounts and the use of Costing Data. 


Results 


OF EXAMINATIONS 


May 1957 
FINAL EXAMINATION 
PARTS I AND II* 


Honours (4) 

MALEGAM, Yezdi Hirji, B.com. (formerly 
with S. B. Billimoria & Co.), Bombay. 
(First Certificate of Merit and a Sir James 
Martin Memorial Prize.) 

Mopy, Minoo Hormusji, B.com. (former- 
ly with A. F. Ferguson & Co.), Bombay. 
(Second Certificate of Merit and a Sir James 
Martin Memorial Prize.) 

Morrison, Peter George (with Morrish, 
Walters & Co.), London. (Third Certificate 
of Merit and a Sir James Martin Memorial 
Prize.) 

INGs, Frank Ernest (with Ware, Ward & 
Co.), Bristol. (Fourth Certificate of Merit.) 


Candidates Passed (264) 

Bath—CHALLENGER, Henry James (with 
Mundy, Brewer & Johnson); WEBBER, 
Leslie Colin (with Ralph D. Owen & Co.). 

Belfast—McAREAVEY, Patrick (with Muir 
& Addy); SmyTH, Maurice (with H. V. 
Kirk, Palmer & Co.). 

Berkhamsted—Parrotr, Keith Alan (with 
E. T. Mackrill & Co.). 

Birmingham—ANprREws, Neil Thomas 
(with Harold Sadler); Brain, David 
Vernon (with T. B. Scattergood & Co.); 
CHATTERJEE, Sailendra Kumar, B.sc. (for- 
merly with Wall & Tanfield); HEAVEN, 
Dennis John (with Massey & Ellison); 
Lock, John Frederick (with Foster & 
Stephens); RicG, Raymond William (with 
Howard Smith, Thompson & Co.). 

Blackburn—BEnson, John Anthony (with 
Rodger Smith & Co.). 

Bolton—GeERRARD, Roy Keith (with 
Midgley, Gerrard & Co.). 

Bombay (India)—BALsaRA, Burjor Sha- 
purji, B.com. (formerly with D. H. Kabraji 
& Co.). 

Bournemouth—Horn, Rowland Walton 
(with Hibberd, Bull & Johnson). 

Bradford—Ackroypb, John Henry (with 
Charles D. Buckle & Co.); WoopHouse, 
Vincent Spencer (with Heselton, Allan & 
Co.). 

Bridgnorth—BREAKWELL, Francis Roy 
(formerly with Wall & Co.). 

Brighton—CowLey, Patrick Louis (with 
Carpenter, Arnold & Turner); HARLAND, 
Hugh Richard Lionel (Borough Treasurer’s 
Department); NEWMAN, Maurice (formerly 
with Thomerson & Keating). 

Bristo—FRANKLIN, Royston Frederick 
(with Curtis, Jenkins, Cornwell & Co.); 
WirHey, Raymond Albert (with Lawrence, 
Gardner & Co.); Woop, Gordon Alexander 


*This list includes the names of candi- 
dates who had previously satisfied the 
Examiners in one Part, and have now com- 
pleted the Final Examination by passing 
the other Part. 
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Douglas (with A. F. Roberts & Co.). 

Cambridge—Ho.mes, Michael John (with 
Slater, Dominy & Swann). 

Cardiff—LAUGHARNE, Alun Edward 
William, B.A. (with Alban & Lamb); 
PHILLips, Derek Lougher (with Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths & Co.); TROLLOPE, 
Philip Bryan (with C. V. Miles & Co.); 
WELSH, Thomas (with Percy Walker, 
Simpson & Co.). 

Clacton-on-Sea—Munson, John Patrick 
(with Norfolk, Pawsey & Co.); SCARLETT, 
Leonard Victor (with Norfolk, Pawsey & 
Co.). 

Clitheroe—PoLLARD, Ronald (with Kil- 
ner, Farnell & Moon). 

Coalville—ATKINSON, David Rowland 
(formerly with Elverstone & Co.). 

Cork—O’Leary, John Francis, B.com. 
(with Henry C. Hitchmough); SHeeny, 
Matthew Gerard (with Kirby & Kirby). 

Coventry—Binks, Redvers Gerald (with 
Daffern & Co.). 

Dacca, East Pakistan— RAHMAN, Mu- 
hammad Masihur, B.com. (formerly with 
A. C. Roy & Co.). 

Derby—BrRoOMLEY, Ronald Arthur 
(County Treasurer’s Department). 

Doncaster—CookeE, Geoffrey Albert (with 
Watson, Waddington & Sharp). 

Douglas, I.0.M.—CLucas, Bernard (with 
W. H. Walker & Co.); HuGues, Ronald 
Frederick (with Shannon, Kneale & Co.). 

Dublin—CanTon, Patrick Joseph An- 
thony (with Griffin, Lynch & Co.); CASHIN, 
Gerard Augustine (formerly with Craig, 
Gardner & Co.); GouGH, Paul Noel (with 
J. A. Kinnear & Co.); HARRISON, John 
Frederick George (with J. H. Barton & Co.); 
Hayes, Robert Alexander (with Cooper & 
Kenny); Love, John, Jnr. (with Cooper & 
Kenny); William Bruce 
(with Robert J. Kidney & Co.); MCGLOUGH- 
LIN, Denis Joseph (with Devereux, Lynch & 
Co.); McGovern, Thomas Kiaran (with 
Craig, Gardner & Co.); MAcNeIce, John 
Samuel Anthony (with F. R. O’Connor); 
O’ReILty, John Arthur (with D. O’Connor 
& Co.); REDMOND, Nicholas Joseph, B.coM. 
(formerly with Barry, Rosney & Co.); 
RussELL, Ronald Ludlow (with Stokes 
Bros. & Pim). 

Dunfermline—TayLor, Dennis Arthur 
(with James Condie & Co.). 

Elgin—Smitn, Ian Campbell (with F. A. 
Ritson & Co.). 

Glasgow—Wa Lace, Allan Leith (with 
Alex. M. Shaw & Co.). 

Gloucester—Causon, Ronald James (with 
Kingscott, Dix & Co.). 

Arthur (with 
John Baldock & Gregory). 

Grimsby—DeEan Neville Arthur (with 
Forrester, Boyd & Co.). 

Guernsey—NicHoits, George Robert 
(with Black, Geoghegan & Till). 

Halifax—Gupain, Edward Peter (with 
Bousfield, Waite & Co.). 

Harrogate—HEATLey, Michael John 
Russell (with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co.). 

Hexham—Hit, John Kenneth (with 
Dixon, Brown & Co.). 
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Hove—LickorisH, Eric Alfred (with 
Russell, Fleming, Boys & Co.). 

Huddersfield — SHACKLETON, 
Michael (with George Wright). 

Hull—Batry, Raymond (with Hodgson, 
Harris & Co.); Lacey, Donald Robert 
(with E. Kenneth Locking & Co.); MAr- 
SHALL, Edward (with Buckley, Hall, Devin 
& Co.); ROwpEN, Patrick Reed (with 
Smailes, Holtby & Gray). 

Ipswich—Caine, George Harold (County 
Treasurer’s Department). 

Keighley—GosTLING, Brian (with Bot- 
tomley & Smith). 

Kendal—WHuiTHAM, Ronald (with Lowe 
& Whitwell). 

Kidderminster—Bates, Brian Wilfred 
(with Johnstone & Co.). 

Kingston-on-Thames—BARTRAM, David 
George, M.A. (County Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment). 

Lagos, Nigeria—SANnkeEy, Charles Samson 
(with Akintola Williams & Co.). 

Leeds—Arnott, Arthur Barry (with 
Starkie & Naylor); BARNES, Michael (with 
Starkie & Naylor); BETTLEY, Terence (with 
Frank Hall); BurGess, John Arnold (with 
S. R. Fuller & Co.); CLARKE, Alan Leslie 
(with Herbert Stephenson); HuTCHISON, 
Peter David (with S. R. Fuller & Co.); 
Lites, Barrie (with Croudson & Co.); 
TICKNER, Harry Albert (with Armitage & 
Norton). 

Leicester—BRAMWELL, Harold Keith 
(with G. E. Hern); CornisH, John (with 
Thomas May & Co.); DEANE, William 
Frederick (with Baker & Co.). 

Liverpool—Banks, Frank David (with 
J. Oakley Worrall & Co.); BREw, George 
Magnus (with Harmood Banner, Lewis & 
Mounsey); Dow, William (with Poulsom & 
Co.); Fiswick, Anthony Noel John (with 
Chalmers, Wade & Co.); GALE, Allan 
Gordon (with Louis Nicholas & Co.); 
Rowan, Francis Thomas (with Moores, 
Carson & Watson); SANDERS, Frederick 
Louis (formerly with Hodgson, Harris & 
Co.); SmirH, Cyril William Frederick 
(with Hodgson, Morris & Co.). 

London—AGLeEy, Harold Waddington 
(with Layton-Bennett, Billingham & Co.); 
ALLISON, Christopher John (with Temple, 
Gothard & Co.); ANDREws, Colin William 
(with Temple, Gothard & Co.); ARMSTRONG, 
Gordon Bowman (with Andw. W. Barr & 
Co.); AsH, Stanley (with H. C. Rudolf & 
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Co.); BACON, David Michael (with Nyman 
Libson & Co.); BAKER, Douglas Robert 
Pelham (with George A. Touche & Co.); 
Berry, Norman Frank (with W. G. 
Spittle & Co.); BLENKINsop, Gordon 
Penrhyn (formerly with Martin, Farlow & 
Co.); Boorer, John (Ministry of Pensions 
and National Insurance); BoorH, Malcolm 
Frederick (with Hogg, Bullimore & Co.); 
Bosten, John Herbert (with Cooper 
Brothers & Co.); BottinG, Derek William 
(with Turquand, Youngs & Co.); BRAD- 
BEER, John Roger (with Saffery, Sons & Co.); 
Bray, Douglas Charles (with Binder, 
Hamlyn & Co.); BROWNE, Francis William 
(with Viney, Price & Goodyear); BurRLeEy, 
Jeremiah (with Wilson,* Stirling & Co.); 
Burwoop, William John (with Viney, 
Price & Goodyear); CALVER, Ronald Henry 
(with Stoy, Hayward & Co.); CAMPBELL, 
Ian Flett (with Thomson McLintock & Co.); 
CELASCHI, John Beato (with Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co.); CHALK, Thomas William 
(with Goddard, Mellersh & Lepine); 
CHERRILL, Kenneth John (with Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co.); CLARGEs, John 
Edward (with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & 
Co.); CLEMENTS, Victor Henry James (with 
Albert Goodman & Co.); CoLLeTt, Brian 
Francis (with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co.); Conway, Ronald Harvey (formerly 
with Leaver, Cole & Co.); Corps, Donald 
Arthur (with Morrish, Walters & Co.); 
Creswick, Angela Shirley (with Cassleton 
Elliott & Co.); Davey, John (with Binder, 
Hamlyn & Co.); Davies, John Cameron 
(with Fitzwilliams & Co.); DEKKER, John 
Charles (with Cash, Stone & Co.); DELANEY, 
Thomas Lewis Peter (with Dixon, Wilson, 
Tubbs & Gillett); De VeLLy, Ernest Louis 
(with Cash, Stone & Co.); Dowson, Peter 
Lewis (with Reads, Cocke & Watson); 
Doy Le, Paul Peter (with Edmund D. White 
& Sons); Evans, Alan John (with Fair- 
bairn, Wingfield & Wykes); Evans, David 
Anthony (with A. T. Chenhalls & Co.); 
FInniE, Ronald Douglas (with Hodgson, 
Harris & Co.); GARFIELD, Bernard (with 
Ronald A. Goodman & Co.); GARLAND, 
Douglas Walter (with Baker, Todman & 
Co.); GHOosE, Bimal Kumar, B.com. (for- 
merly with Turk & Brandes); GopsMARK, 
Terence Harry (with Wheawill & Sudworth); 
GoopMaN, Dennis William (with Harmood 
Banner, Lewis & Mounsey); GREEN, 
Michael (formerly with B. Davis & Co.); 


HONOURS 
FINAL INTERMEDIATE 
4 6 
SUMMARY 
FINAL 

Parts Part Part INTER- PRE- 

1&lil I II MEDIATE LIMINARY 
Candidates passed .. of fe 15 248 248 304 51 
Candidates failed a = 31 484 231 470 73 


8 Candidates who sat for Parts I and II of the Final Examination satisfied the Examiners in 
Part I only. 
9 Candidates who sat for Parts I and II of the Final Examination satisfied the Examiners in 
Part II only. 
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Gupta, Amalendu (with Barron, Bass & 
Co.); HAMILTON, Donald (with Rawlinson 
& Hunter); HAMILTON, Michael Anthony 
Haxeltine (with Keens, Shay, Keens & Co.); 
HAMMOND, John David (with Hogg, 
Bullimore & Co.); HART, Maurice George 
(with Geo. W. Spencer & Co.); HICKMAN, 
Alan Dudley (with Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths & Co.); HoGcGc, John Michael 
(with Leaver, Cole & Co.); JANNECE, 
Anthony (with Wilkinson, Chater & Co.); 
Jouns, David Eric (with Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co.); Krarr, Sidney Raymond 
(with Hacker, Rubens & Co.); LAINCHBURY, 
Stanley Ernest (with Garvin, Cantor & Co.); 
LAveRIcK, John Reginald (with Derbyshire 
& Co.); Lee, Audrey May (with F. Sykes & 
Co.); LirumBE, Njoh (with Cassleton Elliott 
& Co.); MACKENzIE, Alan Alastair (with 
Gane, Jackson, Jefferys & Freeman); 
MANLEY, Keith Leslie George (with 
Lewis, Shaw & Co.); MARR, Derek Percy 
(with Mann, Judd & Co.); MAYNARD, 
Stanley George (with Fairbairn, Wingfield 
& Wykes); Monk, Arthur William (with 
Charles Wakeling & Co.); Murty, Anthony 
Leslie (with Thomson, Gregory, Thol & 
Co.); NEWBOUND, Cecil Patrick (with Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co.); NEWMAN, 
Richard Alfred Dennis (with Singleton, 
Fabian & Co.); OLUWA, Solomon Mojibola 
(with Westbury, Schotness & Co.); PARIs, 
Malcolm (with Stringer, Higgs & Co.); 
Perce, Arthur Randall Malcolm (with 
Cassleton Elliott & Co.); Picton, Stanley 
(with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.); 
Prest, Charles David (with Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths & Co.); PRITCHARD, 
Walter Gaul (with Middleton, Hawkins & 
Co.); RATFoRD, Stephen Frank (with 
Keens, Shay, Keens & Co.); Ritey, John 
Frederick (with Hereward, Scott, Davies & 
Co.); Ristey, Edward Arthur (with Deloitte 
Plender, Griffiths & Co.); Rost, Dennis 
Leonard (with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & 
Co.); SALTER, Raymond Frederick (with 
Slipper & Co.); Sams, Michael Charles 
(with H. W. Davidson & Co.); SAVAGE, 
Christopher Henry (with Annan, Dexter & 
Co.); SHAW, Louis Raymond (with New- 
man, Young & Co.); Smpwe tt, Clifton 
Edward (with Finnie, Ross, Welch & Co.); 
SmitH, Denis Charles (with Hemsley 
Miller & Co.); SNELWAR, Frank (with 
Binder, Hamlyn & Co.); SPELLER, Ronald 
William (with H. Waissen Wilson & Co.); 
Sturt, Brian (with Charles Comins & Co.); 
STRATFORD, Royce Archibald (with James, 
Edwards & Co.); TEESDALE, Jack Gilbert 
(Ministry of Housing & Local Government); 
Terry, Mortimer James (with Ford, 
Rhodes, Williams & Co.); THOMPSETT, 
Maurice Edward (with George A. Touche & 
Co.); THORN, Tony William Albert (with 
Spain Brothers & Co.); Tomes, Ernest 
Gordon, M.A. (with Turquand, Youngs & 
Co.); TurKsON, George Kofi Ofosuhene 
(with Goss, Lubell & Co.); Turpin, Michael 
Benjamin (with Cash, Stone & Co.); 
VAN STRATEN, Martin (with Sherman, 
Apple & Co.); ViLes, Peter William (for- 
merly with Rawlinson & Hunter); WAuD, 
Richard Geoffrey (with Peat, Marwick, 
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Mitchell & Co.); West, William Frederick 
(with Whinney, Smith & Whinney); 
WuttE, John (with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co.); WiLkins, Terence Charles (with 
Price Waterhouse & Co.); WinTeR, David 
(with Lionel Davidson); ZIMMERMANN, 
Jacek Alfred (with Smallfield, Fitzhugh, 


Tillett & Co.). 
Ludlow—RusseEL__, Christopher John 
(with Dyke, Ruscoe & Hayes). 


Macclesfield—Taytor, John Frederick 
(with Mellor, Snape & Co.). 

Malvern—Bensow, John Andrew (with 
Walker, Weller & Roy). 

Manchester—ANDREW, Derek Norman, 
B.A.(COM.) (with Alfred Nixon, Son’ & 
Turner); Boucuier, William Brian (with R. 
Horsefield); CruTcHLeEy, Leslie (with 
Carter, Chaloner & Kearns); GUTHRIE, Neil 
Baxter (with Cooper Brothers & Co.); 
Hopson, Brian Frederick (with Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths & Co.); Lucas, Harold 
Alan (with Bedell & Blair); Morris, John 
(with H. Astles & Co.); OLiver, John 
Joseph (with Clarke, Eckersley, Prentice & 
Co.); PEPPER, Roland (with Edwin Guthrie 
& Co.); Rosinson, Derek William (with 
W. P. Brightman & Co.). 

Mansfield—Smitn, Kenneth (with Barnett 
& Turner). 

Middlesbrough— BROOMHEAD, 
(Borough Treasurer’s Department). 

Nairobi, Kenya—THACKRAH, Timothy 
John (formerly with Gill & Johnson); 
Wuite, David Brandon (with Dunstan 
Adams, May & Story). 

Narberth—Jones, Thomas Lewis (with 
Wynn Llewellyn & Davies). 

Newcastle upon Tyne—Corn, Ronald 
(with A. W. Price, Rose & Smith); MELVIN, 
Ronald (Ministry of Health); Newso 
Douglas Brian (formerly with Arthur 
M. White & Son); Scott, Anthony Douglas 
(with J. Stanley Armstrong); SOwERBY, 
John Keith (with Eyton & Eyton); WEBB, 
Peter (with Albert Bell & Allan). 

Newport, I.0.W.—ArTTRILL, John Henry 
(with A. H. Cross, Rowlatt & Co.); Rice, 
Donovan Ernest (with A. E. Hook & Co.). 

Alan James (with 
Benbow & Airs). 

North Shields—Barwick, William Alfred 
(with T. Stanley Milburn). 

Norwich—Barker, Alan Marcus (with 
Harman & Gowen); BRANDISH, Russell 
Jack (with W. J. Hayden & Co.); Cook, 
Philip John (with H. P. Gould & Son); 
Grier, Ernest Edward (with F. W. Palmer 
& Co.). 

Nottingham—Boortn, Arthur John Had- 
don (with Singleton, Carter & Co.); 
CLARIDGE, Ronald Arthur (with P. E. 
Hall); DeENHAM, Alan Wilfred (with Duncan 
& Toplis); Goprrey, Ernest (with Mellors, 
Basden & Mellors); NEED, John Anthony 
(formerly with Boaler, Flint & Hurt); 
Parris, Derek George (with Boaler, Flint 
& Hurt); Smirn, Derek John (with Burrows 
& White); THORNE, Anthony (with W. 
Ronald Coope & Son). 

Oxford—ANpDERSON, Geoffrey Maurice 
(with Robert S. Lord, Wareham & Co.). 

Plymouth—Jouns, Bernard Alfred Henry 


Walter 


(with Price Waterhouse & Co.). 

Sheffield—HorsrieLD, William Jasper 
(formerly with Cunningham, Priestley & 
Co.); KNowLEs, Frank John (with Sissons, 
Platt & Co.); OApEs, Gordon Wilson (with 
W. G. Hawson, Wing & Co.); ROBSON, 
Gordon (with D. Landin); ScarLetT, James 
Henry (with Henry Toothill & Son). 

Shrewsbury—BEvAN, Peter Harrison (with 
Asbury, Riddell & Co.); Newnes, William 
George (with Yaxley, Davies & Co.). 

Southampton—BLake, William Charles 
(with Weeks, Green & Co.). 

Stockport—HisBerT, James 
Roger (with Thomas G. Wilson). 

Stoke-on-Trent—BLAKEMorRE, Geoffrey 
Hulme (with F. Geen & Co.). 

Stroud—BartTLett, Brian James (with 
S. J. Dudbridge & Sons). 

Surbiton—Jux, Frank (with C. McDonald 
& Co.). 

Swansea—MorGan, Trevor Melville 
(formerly with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co.). 

Swindon — Barrett, Ronald Douglas 
(with Walter Johnson & Partners); HALL, 
David John (with Monahan & Co.). 

Taunton—BADMAN, Horace Henry (with 
Albert Goodman & Co.); HUTCHINS, 
Robert William (with Goodland, Bull & 
Co.); WAREING, George (Borough Trea- 
surer’s Department). 

Truro—Ho.Lp, William Lennox (with 
Balme, Kitchen & Pearce). 

Wolverhampton—GLoverR, John Charles 
(with T. E. Lowe & Co.); Hooper, William 
John (with R. Harold Hughes & Co.). 

Worcester Park—O’BrRIEN, Jeremiah 
Stephen (with Samuda, Beresford & Co.). 

Worthing—A.aria, Yekinni Suberu 
(with Walpole & Co.). 

York—Jones, Ronald Francis (with 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.); RAINES, 
Thomas Guy (with W. D. Garbutt & 
Elliott). 


Lambert 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 


Honours (6) 

Fox, William Albert (with W. J. Hayden 
& Co.), Norwich. (First Certificate of Merit 
and a Sir James Martin Memorial Prize.) 

DENT, James (with J. H. Whyte & Co.), 
South Shields. (Second Certificate of Merit 
and a Sir James Martin Memorial Prize.) 

SHarpP, Geoffrey Dennis (with Thompson 
& Co.), Spalding. (Third Certificate of 
Merit.) 

PoLLock, Robert Leslie (with Wykes & 


Co.), Leicester. (Fourth Certificate of Merit.) _ 


MARTIN, James William Herbert (with 
Longcroft, Smith & Co.), London. (Fifth 
Certificate of Merit.) 

Jones, Stanley William (with Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths & Co.), Cardiff. (Fifth 
Certificate of Merit.) 

Candidates Passed (298) 

Alfreton— Moore, Kevan (with Pedley & 
Co.). 

Aylesbury—SaA.Lows, Alan John (with 
R. J. Parker & Co.). 

Batley—ATKINSON, Jeffrey (with W. D. 
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Burlinson & Co.). 

Belfast—Bi__, John Gerald Merry 
Courtney (with John Courtney & Co.); 
CLEMENTS, David James (with James Baird 
& Co.); DUNCAN, Ronald Sinclair (with 
Muir & Addy). 

Birmingham—Apams, Gerald Joseph 
(with Russell, Durie Kerr, Watson & Co.); 
AusTIN, James Alvin (with Impey, Cudworth 
& Co.); GLover, Thomas William (with 
Impey, Cudworth & Co.);: GRIFFITHS, 
Howell Thomas (with Wilson, Griffiths & 
Co.); LisBuRN, Peter James (with Thomson 
McLintock & Co.). 

Blackburn—FLaATLey, Peter Kevin (with 
W. Ainsworth & Co.). 

Blackpool—Brown, Duncan (with W. L. 


Chapman); Firzsimmons, Harry (with 
John Potter & Harrison). 
Bournemouth—Berry, Richard (with 


Bicker, Son & Dowden); Day, Kenneth 
Roy (with Potter & Pollard); KERMODE, 
John Stanley (with G. E. Tutte); WHEAT, 
Philip Sydney (with Pettitt, Maddox & Co.). 

Bradford—CLaRKE, Norman Victor 
Granville (with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co.); Haste, Derek Malcolm (with Rawlin- 
son, Greaves & Mitchell); HopDGson, 
Cedric (with Rawlinson, Greaves & 
Mitchell); INGLESON, Malcolm (with Firth, 
Parish & Clarke); Lister, Geoffrey Richard 
(with J. Pearson & Son); RAlIsTRICK, 
Malcolm George (with Percy Hodgkinson 
& Co.); Smiruies, Maurice (with Auker, 
Horsfield & Longbottom). 

Bridgend—Tuomas, Michael Warrand 
(with Brynmor Jones); Trew, Gordon 
Alexander (with Tudor Davies, Down & 
Co.). 

Bridgwater—BuTTILe, Wreford (with J. & 
A. W. Sully & Co.). 

Brighton—Hay, James Brian (with 
Carpenter, Arnold & Turner). 

Bristol—Coorer, Graham Astley (with 


. Grace, Darbyshire & Todd); GriIFFITHs, 


Gareth Jones (with E. S. H. Brooke-Smith 
& Co.); KEIGHTLEY, William Joseph (with 
A. F. Roberts & Co.); Meap, Peter 
Frederic (with Hudson Smith, Briggs & 
Co.); Travis, Reginald George (with 
Ware, Ward & Co.). 
Brussels—Bain, Charles Luke 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co.). 
Burton-on-Trent—BuRROUGHS, Thomas 
Henry (with Coxon, Bannister & Gothard). 
Bury St. Edmunds—BuLL, Michael (with 
John L. Sanderson & Co.); FENN, Bernard 
James (with Oliver Lusher & Co.). 
Cardiff—DurRANT, Benjamin William 
(with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co.); 
Evans, Howard John (with Henderson, 
Griffiths & Co.); MALLETT, Edwin Charles 
(with Percy Walker, Simpson & Co.). 
Carlisle—CROOKDAKE, David (with J. 
Jackson Saint & Co.); Lewis, Kenneth 
Charles (with J. Jackson Saint & Co.); 
MITCHELL, Anthony (with N. T. O’Reilly & 
Partners). 
Chepstow—Domoney, Gordon Stanley 
(with Jones, Robathan, Thompson & Co.). 
Chester—HArrRIsON, Norman George 
Walter (with Haswell Brothers); WEBSTER, 
Peter Frederick (with Williams & 
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Chapman). 

Clacton-on-Sea—BiLBy, Colin Thomas 
(with T. W. Bilby). 

Cleveleys—FARMERY, David Charles 
Edwin (with C. Nuttall). 

Colchester—SmitH, Gerald Albert (with 
Bland, Fielden & Co.). 

Coventry—JoNeEs, Peter Wingfield (with 
Daffern & Co.). 

Croydon—Brown, Malcolm Philip (with 
Brown, Peet & Tilly). 

Dacca, E. Pakistan—Huo, Abu Tashfin 
Mohammed Iftekharul (with S. A. Afzal & 
Co.). 

Dar-es-Salaam, Tanganyika — MARTIN, 
Colin David William (Oversea Audit 
Department). 

Dartford—WriIGHT, John Charles (with 
Walter T. Mills & Co.). 

Doncaster—Davirs, Peter Gary (with 
Beard, Shaw & Co.); RICHARDSON, Geoffrey 
William (with Saunders & Rutherford); 
Woap, Stephen Alan (with A. E. Smith, 
Craven & Co.). 

Dublin — BRENNAN, Joseph Augustine 
(with Robert J. Kidney & Co.); BROWNING, 
Richard Stanley (formerly with Cooper & 
Kenny); CARNEY, Thomas Francis (with 
Purnell, Davenport, Tierney & Co.); 
FuLHAM, Francis Richard (with Kennedy, 
Crowley & Co.); GLover, John Samuel 
Stanley (with J. A. Kinnear & Co.); 
HENDERSON, Denis Norcott (with J. A. 
Kinnear & Co.); HERBERT, James (with 
Kennedy, Crowley & Co.); KENNEDY, 
Patrick Mel (with Robert J. Kidney & Co.); 
McCLeary, Paul John (with J. A. Kinnear 
& Co.); MCCULLAGH, George (with J. A. 
Kinnear & Co.); VALENTINE, Peter Stewart 
Eling (with J. A. Kinnear & Co.). 

East Grinstead—AGates, Edward John 
(with Richard Place & Co.). 

Edinburgh—Younc, Anthony (with 
Hodgson, Harris & Co.). 

Enfield—Suan, Shantilal Kanjibhai (with 
R. M. Stewart & Co.). 

Exmouth—Locke, Eileen Sylvia (with 
S. J. G. Southon & Co.); Streat, Albert 
John (with S. J. G. Southon & Co.). 

Falmouth—Dappa, William George (with 
Lodge & Winter). 

Glasgow—MacGrecor, Charles (with 
Brodie, Burns & Anderson). 

Grimsby—CuUNNINGHAM, John Frederick 
B.A. (with Forrester, Boyd & Co.). 

Harrow—BucCKINGHAM, Dennis George 
(with E. T. Mackrill & Co.). 

Hastings—Coy.Le, Bryan Melvyn Ed- 
ward (with Mannington & Hubbard). 

Haverfordwest — UttTING, Frederick 
Charles (with Ashmole, Edwards & Goskar). 

Hereford—Davies, Robin Eric (with 
Thorne, Widgery & Co.). 

Herne Bay—Rose, Dennis William (with 
E. Clarke Williams). 

Hexham—Cuar Ton, Alan (with Dixon, 
Brown & Co.); Wuite, David Neville (with 
Dixon, Brown & Co.). 

Hillingdon—DurrantT, Brian Geoffrey 
(with Hare, Wilson & Co.). 

Huddersfield—BootHroyp, John (with 
Armitage & Norton). 

Hull—Day, Clifford (with Fawley Judge 


& Easton); Dewson, Lawrence (with 
Buckley, Hall, Devin & Co.); GORMAN, 
John Michael (with Butterell & Ridgway;) 
KNOWLES, Trevor (with Crumpton, Capple- 
man & Co.). 

Jersey—Crapp, Leslie Rufus (with J. T. 
A. Willcox). 

Karachi, Pakistan—Husain, Usman (with 
Nariman Hyder Bhimji & Co.); SALDANHA, 
Desmond Joseph (with Ford, Rhodes, 
Parks & Co.). 

Kingston-on-Thames—HINDLE, Terrence 
Clive (with J. L. Simpson & Co.); WALKER, 
Reginald Frederick (with H. Menzies & 
Co.). 

Leatherhead—RENDELL, Patrick Edward 
(with Crane, Crinkley & Co.). 

BB, Terence Rawnsley (with 
S. R. Fuller & Co.); Firtu, John Michael 
(with T. W. Dresser); Fryer, Donald 
Graham (with H. Derwick); Hit, Michael 
(with Clarence Snowden); RAMSHAW, Jack 
(with Starkie & Naylor); TEMPLE, George 
Barry (with Whitfield & Co.); WRIGHT, Paul 
Michael (with R. R. France & Co.). 

Leicester—Brooxs, Michael John (with 
Baker & Co.); CoLLins, Peter John (with 
Rivington, Lawrence & Co.); DAVENPORT, 
John Michael (with Thomas May & Co.); 
Huck.e, Pcter George (with Sparrow, 
Rawlings & Kelley); West, Colin Michael 
(with S. & S. A. Holyland); Wynn, Anthony 
William (with R. Garner). 

Liverpool—Amer, Colin George (with 
R. F. Frazer & Co.); CLARK, Leonard (with 
Jack Goodman & Co.); FLETCHER, Edward 
Stuart (with Edmund D. White & Sons); 
JOHNSTON, David Brian Malcolm (formerly 
with A. J. Johnston); MayLor, John (with 
Sheard, Vickers & Winder); O’Brien, John 
Francis (with H. W. Pople); Ramsey, 
Albert Edward (with Harmood Banner, 
Lewis & Mounsey). 

London—ALLDRIDGE, Michael John 
Arthur (with Keeling & Co.); ALLForD, 
Trevor Godfrey (with Edmund D. White 
& Sons); Ames, Malcolm John (with 
Myring & Bradbury); ANDREWs, Raymond 
Maurice (with Baker, Sutton & Co.); 
Baitey, Alan Wilce (with Pridie, Brewster 
& Gold); BALL, Stanley William, B.com. 
(with Singleton, Fabian & Co.); BARNHURST, 
Graham John (with Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co.); BARWIcK, Brian Austin 
(with Brooks, Trueman & Wright); 
Bow tes, David Victor (with Winder & 
Lloyd); BroapBeNntT, Alan Shaw (with 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co.); Car- 
PENTER, Brian (with Kershen, Fairfax & 
Co.); CARROLL, Daniel Joseph (with Long- 
croft, Smith & Co.); Cur_ps, Warren Gold- 
smith (with Frank H. Taylor & Co.); 
CuurcH, Kenneth Victor (with W. H. 
Roberts & Co.); CLINTON, Walter Burnham, 
B.A. (with Whinney, Smith & Whinney); 
Cox, Geoffrey Michael (with Keens, Shay, 
Keens & Co.); Cripps, Brian Edward (with 
Townsend, Watson & Stone); Crook, John 
Arthur (with Hereward, Scott, Davies & 
Co.); Cusrtt, Brian Thomas (with Stanley 
Gorrie, Whitson & Burkitt); Dapp, 
Kenneth (with Price Waterhouse & Co.); 
DANIEL, Colin James (with Peat, Marwick, 
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Mitchell & Co.); Day, David Oliver (with 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co.); DAYKIN, 
John Francis, Li.B. (Inland Revenue); 
DoskIN, Ronald (with Geo. S. Johnson, 
Rolph & Co.); DopGe, Graham Bruce 
(with Pawley & Malyon); Ettis, Donald 
John (with Pannell, Crewdson & Hardy); 
EMSDEN, Reginald Christopher (with Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co.); Evans, William 
Kenneth, M.A. (with Peat, Marwick, Mit- 
chell & Co.); Foster, David John (with 
Hilton, Sharp & Clarke); FLYNN, Francis 
Albert (with Spain Brothers & Co.); 
GERRARD, Michael David (with Michael 
Harris & Co.); GILLMAN, Charles Thomas 
(with Pannell, Crewdson & Hardy); 
GOLDENBURG, David (with Cedar, Baker & 
Co.); GoLpspINK, Peter Savill (with Blink- 
horn, Lyon, Chubb & Co.); GOLDSTEIN, 
Brian (with J. A. Cook & Co.); Goopwin, 
David George (with Luff, Smith & Co.); 
HALL, Reginald Charles (Borough Trea- 
surer’s Department, Hackney); HAwkKEs, 
Russell Gerald (with Spicer & Pegler); 
Hupson, Jan (with Tansley Witt & Co.);: 
Howe Lt, Anthony Edward (with Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths & Co.); INKPEN, James 
Martin (with Crane, Houghton & Crane); 
JORDAN, Peter Theodore (with Blakemore, 
Elgar & Co.); KiNG, Peter John (with 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co.); LANDAU, 
Siegbert (formerly with Leigh, Sorene & 
Lawson); LarGe, Peter Allen (with Daniel 
Mahony, Taylor & Co.); Lever, Brian 
Reuben (with E. C. Brown & Batts); 
Lye, Donovan Henry Charles, B.A. (with 
Frazer, Whiting & Co.); MAHER, Timothy, 
B.COM. (with Cutlack & Co.); MANNING, 
Denis Bertie (with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co.); Mayers, Peter Charles (with 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co.); MAYHO, 
Peter (with Hibbert, Sier, Woods & Co.); 
Meek, Bryan Sutcliffe (with J. H. Champ- 
ness, Corderoy, Beesly & Co.); MITCHELL, 
Brian Jack (with Smith & Williamson); 
Munson, Alfred Charles (with MacIntyre, 
Hudson & Co.); Murray, Dudley Herbert 
Donald (with Knox, Cropper & Co.); 
Nessit, David Norman (with Mark Banus, 
Pollard & Co.); OYELEKE, Yunusa Abioye 
(with Wright, Stevens & Lloyd); PARKIN, 
John Leonard (with Harper, Broom & Co.); 
PEAPELL, Philip Lawson (with Hibbert, Sier, 
Woods & Co.); Potrer, Alan Ernest (with 
Farr, Rose & Gay); Potter, David 
Anthony (with Spicer & Pegler); Prior, 
Alan John (with Spain Brothers & Co.); 
Puttrock, George Thomas (with W. H. 
Payne & Co.); QuemBy, Colin John (with 
E. C. Barber & Co.); RABsSTAFF, Leon David 
(with Daniel Rose & Co.); REMFREY, Janet 
Ann (with Clifford Towers, Temple & Co.); 
REYNOLDs, William James (with Chas. W. 
Rooke, Lane & Co.); RICCALTON, James 
Howard (with Cornelius, Barton & Co.); 
SANDERS, John Michael (with Rodin, Moss 
& Co.); SEARS, Roy Stanley, B.com. (with 
Bromhead, Foster & Co.); SExTON, John 
Patrick (with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths 
& Co.); SHARPSTONE, Stanley (with 
Leonard Curtis & Co.); SHERRING, Peter 
James (with Basil Hallett & Co.); Smit, 
Brian Eric (with Slater, Chapman & Cooke); 
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Soar, Brian Francis (with Kemp, Chatteris 
& Co.); Sprunt, Ernest (with Peat, Mar- 
wick, Mitchell & Co.); STAPLETON, Francis 
John (with Gubbay & Co.); STEADMAN, 
William Bradford Kirkbride (with B. De V. 
Hardcastle, Burton & Co.); STEERE, Colin 
James (with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & 
Co.); THomas, Aidan David Henry (with 
Edward Em. Sander & Co.); ToweLt, Alan 
Franklin (with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co.); VALENTINE, Donald Gordon (with 
Slater, Chapman & Cooke); WEEKEs, 
Norman Austin (with Pawley & Malyon); 
Westcott, David John (with Cassleton 
Elliott & Co.); WesteRN, Gerald Thomas 
(with Barker, Smiles & Co.); Wuite, 
Ronald Walter (with Simpson, Wreford & 
Co.); WILKINSON, Michael Arthur Henry 
(with Temple, Gothard & Co.); WiLson, 
Alan Peter (with Sayer, Watson & Co.); 
WINDLE, Geoffrey Hugh (with Henderson 
& Co.); WorDINGHAM, Douglas Harold 
(with Rigden, Ince & Richards). 

Lurgan—TUuRKINGTON, Thomas William 
(with Ernest G. Calvert & Co.). 

Luton—Hupswe.t, Ronald Frank (with 
Keens, Shay, Keens & Co.); Hunt, Roy 
Malcolm (with F. E. Hawkes & Co.); 
STERNE, Anthony James (with Keens, Shay, 
Keens & Co.); Warb, David John (with 
Godfrey, Laws & Co.). 

Macclesfield — BurGess, John (with 
Duthie, Harrison & Fox.). 

Maidenhead— Barrup, Peter Robin (with 
Bingham Jones & Co.). 

Maidstone—PLatts, Keith Gordon (with 
Larking & Larking). 

Manchester—Bar.Low, Keith Hugh (with 
Lloyd, Piggott & Co.); BRADLEY, Brian 
William (with Halliday, Pearson & Co.); 
CUNNELLY, Carl Edward (with Walton, 
Watts & Co.); Dixon, Roy (with Bowman, 
Dawes & Co.); Forper, James Henry (with 
J. B. Boyd, Wrigley & Co.); Git, John 
(with Neaves, Bell & Co.); GrirritH, John 
Raymond (with Wilde, Lambert & Co.): 
HAILes, Stanley (with Carter, Chaloner & 
Kearns); HAmnetr, Christopher Brian 
(with Thomas Forster & Co.); Jones, Alan 
(with Alfred Nixon, Son & Turner); 
KenpryY, Lyndhurst (with C. V. Jarvis & 
Co.): LeGcGett, Frank Ian (with Alfred 
Nixon, Son & Turner); PRINGLE, Edward 
William, M.A. (with Cooper Brothers & 
Co.); Scott, Colin (with Lloyd, Piggott & 
Co.); SHUTTLEWORTH, Eric (with Vaughan 
& Gregg); TAYLOR, Ian David (with Cooper 
Brothers & Co.). 

Middlesbrough—ANTHONEY, Alan (with 
C. Percy Barrowcliff & Co.); RopGeERs, 
Alfred Barry (with William Dent); Smitu, 
Robert Scotson (with L. C. Bye). 

Minehead—GLeENNiIE, Edward Lewis 
Hastings (with Amherst & Shapland). 

Nairobi, Kenya—CLASEN, Wilhelm Georg 
(with Alexander, MacLennan, Trundell & 
Co.); REYNOLDs, Deborah Wendy (with 
Dunstan Adams, May & Story). 

Newcastle upon Tyne—BoLprRoNn, Dennis 
(with J. S. A. Peffers); BRADLEY, Peter (with 
Thomas Rodger & Co.); WiLson, Joseph 
Alan (with Forster, Scollick & Co.). 

Newport, Mon.—Keyes, Roger Edwards 


(with Friend, Ellis & Co.); LLoyp, Douglas 
Anthony (with Lucian J. Brown & Notley); 
RYAN, Herbert John (with Arthur Gait, 
Jones & Co.). 

Northampton — BILLINGHAM, Graham 
John (with H. Bullard & Co.); Brown, 
Brian William (with Horace E. Lacey & 
Co.); HOLLINGSWoRTH, Michael John 
(with F. Roberts & Co.); POLLARD, Peter 
John (with Horace E. Lacey & Co.); 
STARMER, Roger John (with L. E. Stewart & 
Co.); WapE, Philip Anthony (with Baker & 
Co.). 

Norwich—Low, Harold Edward (with 
Larking & Larking); LuckinG, Michael 
Leslie (with Harman & Gowen). 

Nottingham—TurRTON, Trevor (with 
Mellors, Basden & Mellors); WARDLE, 
Michael George (with Mellors, Basden & 
Mellors); Malcolm Anthony 
Charles (with Burrows & White). 

Oswaldtwistle—Crorr, Brian (with R. 
Vaughan). 

Oxford—Roserts, Reginald Bretherton 
(with Wenn, Townsend & Co.). 

Paignton—BaALL, George Samuel (with 
B:shop, Fleming & Co.). 

Poole—Dyoss, Peter James (with Edwin 
G. Pulsford & Co.). 

Portsmouth—Fyson, William John (with 
Morris, Crocker & Co.); Hupson, Colin 
Quinton (with Morris, Crocker & Co.). 

Port Talbot—Humpureys, John David 
(with Mullens & Robinson). 

Preston—TopPpinG, Eric Vincent (with 
Davies & Crane). 

Redditch—Batt, David William (with 
Rigbey Harrison & Co.). 

Richmond, Surrey—EpDEN, John William 
(with Meeson, Makinson & Co.). 

Salisbury—SANGER, Kenneth John (with 
Malpas, Simmons & Co.). 

Sheffield—ArmiTaGE, Roy Jackson (with 
Joshua Wortley & Sons); CLARKE, Geoffrey 
Brian (with Joshua Wortley & Sons); RING, 
Paul (with Camm Metcalfe, Best & Co.); 
ROBINSON, Peter (with W. G. Hawson, 
Wing & Co.). 

Skipton—Wa ker, Arthur Edward (with 
Smith, Pugh & Co.). 

Sligo—HeraGuty, Martin Alphonsus 
(with Rawlinson, Allen & White); WHOOLEY,* 
Denis Joseph (with McNutt, McLarnon & 
Hamilton). 

Smethwick — Jones, John Graham 
(Borough Treasurer’s Department). 

Southampton—MorGAN, Meirion (with 
Bernard Buckle, Brooke & Co.); NEWBOLD, 
Frank Roy (Ministry of Housing & Local 
Government). 

Spalding—Cop.inc, William Eric (with 
H. Waissen Wilson & Co.). 

Stafford—Hewett, Michael Arthur Ed- 
win (with Dean & Son). 

Stockton-on-Tees—Dick, Edward Harry 
(with Jewitt, Sparrow & Swinbank). 

Stony Stratford—Rotre, Richard Alan 
(with Keens, Shay, Keens & Co.). 

Sunderland— Dickenson, Maurice (with 
T. C. Squance & Sons); Guy, Robert 
George (with W. F. Atkinson); HARTLEY, 
David (with Bolton, Wawn & Co.); HopG- 
son, Gordon William (with Roland Jen- 
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nings & Co.); Litre, Brian (with T. H. 
Douglas & Co.); Storey, Bryan Peverley 
(with A. J. Ingram & Co.). 

Swansea—Davies, John (with Baddiel, 
Sleeman & Co.); DerMopy, John (with De- 
loitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co.). 

Wakefield—Sureeve, Thomas Sampson 
(Inland Revenue). 

Walsall — BraprorDp, Michael (with 
Walter J. Edwards & Co.). 

Warrington—AustTIN, Michael (with W. 
G. Caldwell & Co.). 

Watford—Picton, Brian Leslie (with 
Edward Myers, Clark & Co.). 

Wisbech—Fisuer, Neville Raymond (with 
Stephenson, Smart & Co.); NOAKEs, Peter 
John (with Stephenson, Smart & Co.). 

Wolverhampton—Binns, Richard Alwyn 
Beresford (with Lancaster, Clements & 
Co.); Birks, Haydn William Thomas (with 
W. Vincent Vale & Co.); McCGEOUGH, 
Patrick David (with W. Vincent Vale & Co.); 
SHIMMANS, Louis John (with W. Vincent 
Vale & Co.). 

Worcester Park—SKINGLE, David Nevile 
(with Samuda, Beresford & Co.). 

Workington—Vickers, Robert (with J. 
F. W. Robinson & Co.). 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 


Candidates Passed (51) 

Apams, John Trevor, Wembley Park, 
Middlesex; AnGus, Edward, Aberdeen; 
Anstey, Alan James, Kingswood, Surrey; 
BeecH, Ronald Edwin, Hove; Bewick, 
Brian Neville, Leeds; Boocock, Keith, 
Bradford; BricGs, James Ronald, Omagh, 
Co. Tyrone, N.1I.; Brown, John Peter, 
Dublin; CHapwick, Allan, Burnley, Lancs.; 
Davis, Terence Richard, London, E.16; 
Davison, William Gallon, Bootle, Liver- 
pool, 20; Epwarps, Melvyn Morris, Har- 
low, Essex; Fietp, Clive, London, S.E.6; 
Fitz-GerALp, Anthony Derek Francis, 
Herne Bay, Kent; Fowver, Alan Arthur, 
Waltham Cross, Herts.; GLICKSMAN, Stan- 
ley Laurence, London, N.W.10; Grays, 
Frederick Louis, London, N.20; GREENHILL, 
Michael, Shanklin, Isle of Wight; HOWLAND, 
Rayner John, Morden, Surrey; JACKSON, 
Robert Leonard, Belfast, N.1.; JOYNES, 
Bryan Keith, Bromsgrove, Worcs.; LACEY, 
Daniel Alfred Charles, Dagenham, Essex; 
Luckins, David William James, London, 
S.E.25; McCartan, Bernard Joseph, 
Stretford, Manchester; MARCHINGTON, John 
Philip, Ashton-under-Lyme, Lancs.; MAR- 
Ley, Gerald, Portadown, N.I.; MEATON, 
Michael John, Brighton; MERCER, George 
Stoddart, Banbridge, Co. Down, N.L; 
MICHAELS, Harvey, London, E.5; Morrow, 
William George Alexander, Portadown, 
Co. Armagh, N.I.; O’Hare, Stephen 
Thomas, Glasgow; Owen, Terence George, 
London, S.E.17; Prrr, John Reuben, 
London, N.1; Ropinson, Ian O’Berg, Hull; 
Rosinson, John Anthony, Farnham, Surrey; 
Rosson, John Edward, Clonskeagh, Co. 
Dublin; Rocers, Peter Harold, Southamp- 
ton; Roper, Anthony Raymond, Poole, 
Dorset; RupDGE, Stanley Bickerton, Brighton; 
Sampson, Derek Frederick Gordon, //ford, 
Essex; SHAH, Fulchand Mulchand Jetha, 
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Southsea, Hampshire; SHAw, Trevor John, 
Oldham, Lancs.; SmirH, Anthony Roger, 
Loughborough, Leics.; SmrrH, Peter, Otley, 
Yorks; Squires, Robert Freeland, Retford, 
Notts.; Sykes, John Peel, Morley, Nr. 
Leeds; Taytor, David, Belfast, N.I.; 
Tirmizey, Saiyed David Hussain Kamel, 
London, E.7; Warp, Kenneth Arthur, 
Greenford, Middlesex; WHITEHEAD, Harvey, 


Cheltenham, Glos.; WinpverR, William 
Robert, Dublin. 

Personal Notes 

Dr. A. H. Marshall, PH.D., F.S.A.A., 


F.I.M.T.A., has been appointed a member of 
a sub-Committee to the Central Housing 
Advisory Committee “to review the present 
arrangements for the management of the 
housing estates of local authorities and in 
particular the functions of housing mana- 
gers, and to make recommendations.”’ 

Alderman E. Ewart Pearce, M.B.E., 
F.S.A.A., J.P., a Past President of the Incor- 
porated Accountants’ South Wales and 
Monmouthshire District Society, has been 
re-elected chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Cardiff City Council. 

Messrs. Wells, Richardson & Co., 
Sheffield, have admitted into partnership 
Mr. G. E. Mead, A.c.A., and Mr. J. G. 
Richmond, A.s.A.A., who have both been 
members of their staff for some years. 

The partnership between Mr. B. E. 
Brayshaw, Chartered Accountant, and 
Mr. Leslie Bray, Incorporated Accountant, 
who have been practising under the firm 
name of B. E. Brayshaw at Otley, has been 
dissolved owing to the retirement of Mr. 
Brayshaw. Mr. Leslie Bray is continuing in 
practice at the same address under his own 
name. 

Mr. D. H. Hackett, A.s.A.a., has been 
appointed accountant to William Pickles 
& Co. Ltd., Manchester, and its associated 
companies. 

Mr. R. B. Heaton, A.s.A.A., has been 
appointed secretary and accountant to 
The Great Grimsby Coal, Salt and Tanning 
Co. Ltd., Grimsby. 

Messrs. H. E. Mattinson & Partners, 
Durban, South Africa, have admitted to 
partnership Mr. A. R. Wilson, A.s.A.A., 
c.A. (s.A.) and Mr. K. R. Fraser, A.s.A.A., 
C.A. (S.A.). 

The firm name of Messrs. Nyman 
Libson & Co., London, W.1, has been 
changed to Nyman Libson, Paul & Co. 

Messrs. Roberts, Legge, Hubbard & Co., 
Liverpool, have admitted Mr. B. S. 
Hackney, A.C.A., as a partner. 

Mr. R. T. Nicholas, A.s.A.A., has been 
appointed accountant to Girling Ltd., 
Cwmbran, Newport, Mon. 


Mr. H. F. Thompson, Incorporated 


Accountant, is now in practice as a solo 
practitioner under the style of H. F. 
Thompson & Co., at 34 Stonehills House, 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. He remains 
also a partner in Messrs. Harold Thompson, 
Baxter & Co., London, W.C.2. 

Mr. A. A. Watson, A.S.A.A., has been 


appointed secretary to the Klinger Manu- 
facturing Co. Ltd., London, N.18. 

Messrs. Jarvis Barber & Sons, Sheffield, 
have admitted to partnership Mr. P. J. 
Lake, a.c.a. Mr. J. J. Farmer, F.s.a.A., has 
relinquished his active participation in the 
practice but remains available for con- 
sultation. 

Mr. Andrew Beatton, F.C.A., F.S.A.A., has 
taken into partnership Mr. D. J. Thompson, 
A.S.A.A. They are now practising under the 
firm name of Andrew Beatton & Co., at 
11 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 

Messrs. S. R. Batliboi & Co., Chartered 
Accountants (India), Calcutta, have ad- 
mitted to partnership Mr. A. C. Chakra- 
bortti, B.COM., A.S.A.A., A.C.A., and Mr. 
R. G. Choudbury, B.coM., F.C.A. 

The partnership between Mr. D. W. 
Saunders and Mr. D. T. J. Rutherford, 
A.S.A.A., hitherto practising at Doncaster as 
Saunders & Rutherford, has been dissolved. 
Both are continuing in practice, Mr. 
Saunders at the previous partnership 
address and Mr. Rutherford under his 
own name at 17 Young Street, Doncaster. 

Messrs. Ransom Harrison & Lewis, 
Incorporated Accountants, Sheffield, an- 
nounce that their senior partner, Mr. 
Leslie Lewis, F.S.A.A., has retired from the 
firm after an association of nearly forty 
years, but will remain available as con- 
sultant. Mr. John Lewis, A.C.A., A.S.A.A., 
a son of Mr. Leslie Lewis, has been ad- 
mitted into partnership. The name of the firm 
is unchanged. 

Mr. K. L. Kettle, A.s.a.a., and his wife, 
Mrs. G. S. M. Kettle, A.s.A.A., have com- 
menced practice under the style of K. & G. 
Kettle, Incorporated Accountants, at 4 
Elers Road, Ealing, London, W.13. 


Removals 


Messrs. Shipley, Blackburn, Sutton & 
Co. announce that they have removed 
their offices to 52-53 Jermyn Street, London, 
S.W.1. 

Messrs. Larking & Larking, Chartered 
Accountants, announce that the address of 
their Maidstone office is now Cornwallis 
House, Pudding Lane, Maidstone. 

Messrs. Stanley Burkitt & Co., Incor- 
porated Accountants, have removed to 
450-452 Edgware Road, London, W.2. 

Messrs. W. S. Cunliffe & Co., Incor- 
porated Accountants, announce a change of 
address to 378 Stockport Road, Man- 
chester, 12. 

Mr. Harold Smith, Incérporated Ac- 
countant, has moved to new offices at 
Midland Bank Chambers, Burgess Street, 
Leominster. 

Messrs. Fitzwilliams & Co. announce 
that their new address is 3 South Square, 
Gray’s Inn, London, W.C.1. 

Messrs. Highfield, Prichard & Mumby, 
Chartered Accountants, advise that their 
address is now The Corn Exchange, 
Fenwick Street, Liverpool, 2. 
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Messrs. Jack Goodman & Co., Incor- 
porated Accountants, have removed to 
21 Dale Street, Liverpool, 2. 


Obituary 


John Godfrey Bennett 

WITH REGRET WE record that Mr. J. G. 
Bennett, F.S.A.A., died on July 8. Mr. 
Bennett was one of the two partners in 
Messrs. Bennett & Grainger, Incorporated 
Accountants, London, W.1: he had been 
practising in London since the date of his 
admission to membership of the Society in 
1911. For a time he was also engaged in 
coaching students for the examinations, and 
during World War I he held a commission 
as an accountant officer in the Royal Navy. 
In 1946 he admitted to partnership Mr. 
N. W. Bradstreet, F.s.A.A., who had served 
articles with him before serving in H.M. 
Forces during World War II. 

Mr. Bennett was keenly interested in 
sport, and was a particularly good tennis 
player. 

The funeral service took place at St. 
James’s Church, Muswell Hill, on July 13. 


David Morgan 

WE REGRET TO announce the death on July 
10 of Mr. David Morgan, F.s.A.A., at the 
age of 53. 

Mr. Morgan qualified as an Incorporated 
Accountant in 1931, after serving articles in 
Hull with Mr. W. B. Hall, A.s.a.a. Since that 
date he has been in public practice in Lon- 
don and Hull. 

The funeral service was at St. Saviour’s 
Church, Raynes Park, London, on July 15. 


John Moss Williamson 

WE RECORD WITH regret that Mr. J. M. 
Williamson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A., died on June 19 
at the age of fifty-seven. Mr. Williamson 
was a partner for the last thirty years in 
Messrs. Moss & Williamson, Incorporated 
Accountants, Ashton-under-Lyne. His 
grandfather was one of the founders of the 
firm, in which his father, the late Mr. 
J. H. Williamson, F.s.A.A., was also a 
partner. 

Mr. J. M. Williamson was admitted to 
membership of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales in 1922 
and of the Society of Incorporated Ac- 
countants in 1928. 

He was a member of Lancashire County 
Cricket Club and of Ashton Golf Club, and 
was interested also in Association and 
Rugby football. He was a_ subscribing 
member of the Ashton Amateur Operatic 
Society. 

The Stamford Street Methodist Church 
owed much to his wise counsel as trustee. 
He succeeded his grandfather and his father 
as treasurer of the Sunday school. The 
funeral service took place at the church on 
June 22. 
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City Observer 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


TO LEARN THE BUSINESS WORLD'S 


VIEWS AND NEWS 


THE CITY OBSERVER is the monthly 
paper of British business, reporting 
on company and tax matters, financial 
results and accountancy problems for 
industry, trade, finance and commerce. 


THE CITY OBSERVER enjoys national 
coverage. It is read by chairmen, 
directors, accountants, secretaries and 
top-executives in industry, trade, 
finance and commerce. Readers 
comprise members of the business 
hierarchy, which represents the most 
informed opinion and the highest 
income groups. 


THE CITY OBSERVER IS AN ARGOSY 


OF INFORMATION 


only 4d. each month: 
Subscription 6 sh. per annum post free. 


The City Observer 


Editorial and Advertisement Offices 


70 BLANDFORD STREET, 
PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
TELEPHONE: WELbeck 4088 


Need 
Estate Duttes 


endanger 
the family business ? 


EDITH’S 


answer to the Problem 


Executors and Trustees holding shares in 
family businesses and small public com- 
panies may well have to meet Estate Duty 
liabilities by selling these holdings. But it 
will usually be desired to avoid selling out 
or loss of control. Estate Duties Investment 
Trust—known as EDITH—was formed to 
assist in this problem. EDITH is an invest- 
ment trust which is willing to purchase and 
to hold, as its normal business, minority 
shareholdings in such companies. 

EDITH can also help shareholders in this 
way to make provision for duties in advance 
—a course which has many advantages. 


More about EDITH 


A more detailed account of the services which 
EDITH provides is given in “‘ The Death Duty 
Problem”. You are invited to write for a copy 
to Dept. A at any of the addresses below. Our 
experts are always available to discuss your 
problem and offer sound advice. 


ESTATE DUTIES 
INVESTMENT TRUST 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 
7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C.2. National 023: 
BRANCHES: 
BIRMINGHAM 214 Hagley Road, Edgbaston 4181 
LEICESTER gt Friar Lane, Granby 854 
MANCHESTER 73 Whitworth Street, Central 5429 


LEEDS Headrow House, Leeds 2-2727 
EDINBURGH Charlotte Square, Edinburgh 30212 
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Classified Advertisements 


Two shillings and sixpence per line (average seven words). Minimum ten shillings. Box numbers one shilling extra. 
Replies to Box Number advertisements should be addressed Box No. ... , c|o ACCOUNTANCY, Incorporated Account- 
ants’ Hall, Temple Place, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2, unless otherwise stated. It is requested that the 
Box Number be also placed at the bottom left-hand corner of the envelope. 


THE SOCIETY’S APPOINTMENTS REGISTER 
Employers who have vacancies for Incorporated 
Accountants on their staffs and also members seeking 
new appointments are invited to make use of the 
facilities provided by the Society’s Appointments 
Register. No fees are payable. All enquiries should be 

ressed to the Appointments Officer, Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, Temple Place, Victoria Embank- 
ment, London, W.C.2. Tel. Temple Bar 8822. 


OFFICIAL NOTICES 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
Faculty of Commerce and Social Science 
Department of Accounting and Administration 
Applications are invited for the post of LEC- 
TURER in ACCOUNTING, to begin duties on 
October 1 next, or as soon thereafter as possible. 

Applicants should be graduates, preferably in 
commerce, economics or law, and should have a 
recognised professional qualification. 

The initial salary will be on a scale £900 x £50 
—£1,350, depending on qualifications and ex- 
perience, with F.S.S.U. and family allowances. 

Applications (three copies), together with the 
names of three referees, should be sent on or before 
August 31, 1957, to the Registrar, Tut 
UNIVERSITY, Birmingham, 15, from whom further 
particulars can be obtained. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


ACCOUNTANT (unqualified) required to take 
complete charge of Company’s book-keeping, 
wages, etc. West End manufacturers. Reply with 
particulars and wages required. Box No. 562, c/o 
ACCOUNTANCY, 


ACCOUNTANTS. Building and Civil Engineering 
Industry. Applications are invited from young 
qualified Accountants whose interest in manage- 
ment accountancy technique prompts them to 
seek employment where experience of practical 
applications is available. Initial salary £800/£900. 
Applications should be in writing to: Personnel 
Manager (A2), JoHN LaING AND Son LIMITED, 
Head Office, Page Street, London, N.W.7. 


APPLICANTS with the necessary experience re- 
quiring BETTER sitions as Senior, Semi-senior 
and Junior AUDIT CLERKS should contact us 
We have a good selection. Other Professional and 
Commercial posts available. Hotmes Bureau, 10 
Queen Street, E.C.4. City 1987. 


AUDIT CLERK, semi-senior, required by West 
End firm of Chartered Accountants. Salary 
according to age and experience. Age 20-30. 
British nationality preferred. Reply stating age, 
experience and salary desired to Box No. 559, c/o 
ACCOUNTANCY. 


ASSISTANT MANAGER required for the office 
of a well-established and expanding accountancy 
practice in Ghana. The position would suit a 
Chartered or Incorporated Accountant of 30 to 35 
years of age prepared to accept ultimate managerial 
responsibility. Salary at the rate of £1,500 per annum 
and profit participation. Provident Fund. £60 outfit 
allowance. Furnished married quarters provided 
and passage paid for wife. Tours of eighteen months 
with paid leave in U.K. Low rate of local income 
tax. Apply with full particulars to Box No. 410, 
DoRLAND ADVERTISING LTD., 18/20 Regent Street, 


AUDIT CLERKS. Many vacancies waiting for 
Senior, Semi-senior or Junior. Call Bootn's 
Acency, 80 Coleman St., Moorgate, E.C.2. 


AUDIT STAFF—SENIOR GRADES 


An international public accounting firm requires 
high-calibre men as managers and senior assis- 
tants in its London and Paris offices. 


A rapidly expanding practice in the U.K. and 
on the Continent offers excellent prospects to 
those prepared to make a career with the firm. 


Replies, stating age, qualifications and experi- 
ence, should be sent to Box No. 563, c/o 
ACCOUNTANCY. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES. Substantial U.K. Com- 
pany having progressive shipping, trading and 
merchanting business in B.W.I. requires young 
qualified Accountant. Salary £1,000/£1,200. Write 
Box *‘F.P."’, c/o J. W. Vickers & Co. Ltp., 7-8 
Gt. Winchester Street, London, E.C.2. 


CHARTERED Accountants (Hampshire Market 
Town) require Senior with experience in Taxation 
and Incomplete Records. Pension Scheme. Write, 
Stating age, experience and salary required, Box 
No. 558, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


NAIROBI—Qualified Accountant, Chartered or 
Incorporated, required for Nairobi, Kenya, office of 
leading international firm of Accountants on four 
year contract. Starting salary in range £1,300- 
£1,500 p.a. plus annual bonus. Passages both ways 
and four months’ end of contract home leave. Inter- 
views can, if necessary, be arranged with partner 
presently in U.K. Applications, with full parti- 
culars, to Box No. 552, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT with costing experi- 
ence required by professional firm in London. 
Salary in accordance with experience, up to £1,000 
p.a. Write Box No. 561, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


TWO Senior Clerks required who have passed 
Incorporated Intermediate, for Kent Provin- 
cial Practice. Adequate salary according to 
experience and ability. Accommodation 
available if required. Box No. 560, c/o 
ACCOUNTANCY. 


ACCOUNTANTS & AUDIT CLERKS 

%& ALL GRADES WANTED FOR FINEST POSITIONS IN 
PROFESSION, HOME AND ABROAD. 

x SALARIES UP TO £2,000 P.A. 

xe CONSULT THE ONLY AGENCY IN BRITAIN THAT 


SPECIALISES SOLELY IN STAFF APPOINTMENTS TO 
THE ACCOUNTANCY PROFESSION. 


MERVYN HUGHES & COMPANY 


13/14 ARCHER ST., PICCADILLY CIRCUS, W.|! 
(Tel.: GERrard 0179) 


Open 10.a.m.—6:30 p.m. weekdays. 9°30 a.m—12-30 p.m. Sats. 
No Fees Charged to Staff 


TREASURY ACCOUNTANTS _ required by 
GOVERNMENT OF FEDERATION OF 
MALAYA for Corps of Accountants for one tour 
of three years. Commencing salary according to 
experience in scale (including Expatriation Pay and 
present temporary allowance at rate for single men) 
equivalent to £1,218 rising to £2,119 a year. Addi- 
tional expatriation and temporary allowances for 
married men total £222 a year year at minimum of 
scale: £379 at maximum and £313 and £610 respec- 
tively for married men with children. Gratuity at 
rate of £232/£324 a year. Free passages. Liberal 
leave on full salary. Candidates, not under 24 years, 
must hold a recognised professional accountancy 
qualification and have at least two years’ practical 
post-qualifying experience. Knowledge of mechani- 
cal accounting methods an advantage. Write to 
the CROWN AGENTS, 4 Milbank, London, S.W.1. 
State age, name in block letters, full qualifications 
and experience, and quote M1B/44221/AD. 


VACANCIES available for qualified Accountants 
in South America, West Indies, Rhodesia, Kenya. 
Far East and the Continent. Call BootH’s AGENCY 
80 Coleman St., Moorgate, E.C.2. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


£5,000 capital or more available for Finance, 
Ventures, Estab. Businesses, Stocks, etc. Any 
scheme considered. Write in strict confidence to 
Box No. 548, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


ACCOUNTANTS’ ENGRAVED NAME PLATES 
in Bronze and Vitreous Enamel, Plastic Bronze and 
other materials. Also Chamber Frames with de- 
tachable plates for use by firms with numerous 
registered office addresses. Please send for illus- 
trated leaflet and price chart. Drawings and quotes 
on request. R. B. SypeNHAM Ltp., 87 Edmund 
Street, Birmingham. CEN. 3835 and 13 Westow 
Street, S.E.19. LIV. 7779. 


ACCOUNTANTS’ NAME PLATES engraved in 
Bronze with Ceramic Cream Enamel lettering. 
Leaflet post free with full-size proof on receipt of 
wording. G. Maite & Son Liv.. Engravers, 367 
Euston Road, London, N.W.1 (EUSton 2938). 


MORTGAGE FUNDS available for Ist and 2nd 
Mortgages on all classes of property. Write for 
particulars, (J.Y.) A. Lewis, 5 Kings Gardens, 
London, N.W.6. 


NAME PLATES FOR ACCOUNTANTS, - in 
bronze, brass and plastics.—Send wording and 
size for free cstimate and layout to AsBey CraFts- 
MEN Liv., 78 Osnabureh Street, London, N.W.1 
Tel. EUSton 5722. 


OLD ESTABLISHED Building Society with high 
reserves and liquid funds requires additional invest- 
ments to keep pace with its growing mortgage de- 
partment. Applications for a limited number of 
investment agency appointments are invited from 
professional accountants. Write for particulars to 
Box No. 514, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


THE VISTRAM TRADING CO. 


wishes to purchase old correspondence bearing 
stamps of early issues of G.B. and the British 
Empire. Highest prices paid. All correspon- 
dence destroyed after stamps have been ex- 
tracted. Smali parcels can be sent to the 


VISTRAM TRADING Co., 
11 Albert Square, Manchester, 2. 
For large bulk quantities our buyer will be 
pleased to call by appointment. We also wish 
to purchase large world collections in mint or 
fine condition. 


WAKEFIELD COLLEGE OF INCOME TAXA- 
TION LIMITED offers SPECIALISED postal 
tuition for those who wish to SPECIALISE in In- 
come Taxation. Course for the Associateship 
the Institute of Taxation. Also 
Prospectus free from 
A6, 29 Barstow Square, 


Examination of 
non-examination courses. 
the Principal, 
Wakefield. 


Dept. 
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Temporary Binders for 
| ‘ACCOUNTANCY’ 


Keep the current year’s issues 
neatly and securely together. 
Each issue instantaneously in- 
serted or removed. When one 
set is sent away for permanent 
binding, this binder is ready for a 
further twelve months’ service. 


Green binders with the title in gilt lettering are now available. 
Price 12s 6d each (by post 13s). 


SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 


INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS HALL, 
TEMPLE PLace, EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C.2 


TYPING TROUBLES? Telephone: CiTy 3125 


DOROTHY STEVENS 


has a typing service for the Accountant. Professional con- 


fidence observed. Postal service for out-of-town Accountants. 


DUPLICATING STENORETTE TAPES TYPED 


21 GODLIMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


CITY OF LONDON COLLEGE 


Moorgate, E.C.2 


EVENING COURSES 


in preparation for the examinations 


of the 


SOCIETY 


and special lectures on 


Income Tax and Profits Tax 


commence on 23rd September, 1957 


Enrolment: September 16th (last session’s students only) 
and 17th from 5-7.30 p.m.; 18th from 5-7 p.m. 


Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Secretary of the College 


(MONarch 8112/3/4) 


E. IRVINE HALLAS, A.C.A. 


7-9 QUEENSGATE, BRADFORD 
INSTITUTE AND SOCIETY EXAMS. 


Expert postal and oral tuition, based on 30 years’ 
experience in preparing candidates for these Exams. 
Painstaking criticism and marking of work and 
prompt return of all papers is guaranteed. Moderate 
Fees. Tuition adapted to meet precise personal needs 
of each candidate. Copies of over 800 signed letters 
received from past students will be sent on request. 


KING’S DETECTIVES 


Confidential Investigations in Civil, Criminal, Commercial, 
and Personal cases. Observations discreetly maintained upon 
Suspected Persons and Premises. Internal Larcenies and 
cases of Fraud and Embezzlement investigated. Financial 
Inquiries and Investigations in Bankruptcy cases under- 
taken. Questioned Documents examined. Persons Traced. 


W. J. KING’S DETECTIVE BUREAU LTD. 
CHANCERY HOUSE, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, WC2 


HOLborn 0343/2860 xingtes, Wetcont, London 


Hotels and Restaurants 


Since 1899 Hammersley, Kennedy & Co. have 
specialised in the sale and valuation of hotels 
and catering businesses, to the total exclusion of 
any other branch of estate agency. The partners 
are members of the leading professional bodies. 

Offices: 


19 HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telephones: MAYfair 6857 and GROsvenor 4950 
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Published by THE Society OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS at Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Temple Place, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
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